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^HE  first  of  these  publications  has  already  been  announced 
to  our  readers,  as  highly  deserving  of  public  encourage¬ 
ment.  Its  distinguishing  feature,  though  not  its  only  recom¬ 
mendation,  is  the  Series  of  Views  hy  wYiich  it  is  embellished, 
^d  which  will  possess,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  all 
the  attraction  of  novelty.  Although  America  contains  few 
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buiKliiigs  of  historical  interest,  Jiiul  its  scenery  is  not,  for  the 
most  part,  strikingly  picturesque,  it  cannot  hut  alforil  abundant 
objects  of  interest,  that  deserve  to  he  familiarized  ^to  us  by  thf 
ptMicil.  And  this  is  one  way,  we  think,  by  which  an  interest  b 
the  country  may  he  eilectively  wakened.  But  for  the  graphic 
sketches  of  (icoilrey  Crayon,  America  would  appear  a  blanato 
the  imagination,  'riic  country  is  apt  to  present  itself  in  the 
naked  abstractedness  of  a  map.  One  takes  a  bird’s  eye  view 
of  the  large,  scjuare  hit  of  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  parcelled 
out  into  rectangular  states,  and  cut  into  two  vast  divisions  by 
the  Mississippi  valley ;  and  has  the  idea  of  so  much  political 
territory, — so  much  geographical  surface,  measured  by  meri¬ 
dians  and  parallels.  Ihit  the  scale  is  too  vast  to  enable  us  to 
realize  the  existence  of  any  sj)ots  endeared  or  consecrated  by 
local  association,  any  precious  portions  of  hallowed  soil,  any 
nooks  and  nests  of  romantic  beauty, — scenery  sj>eaking  through 
the  imagination  to  the  heart,  and  interesting  us  in  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  for  the  very  sake  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell. 
Much  of  the  sympathy  which  is  felt  towards  nations  less  closely 
allied  to  us,  is  fostered  by  the  hold  which  their  mountains,  and 
valleys,  and  rivers  have  upon  our  recollection  and  fancy,  as  d^ 
scribed  by  the  poet  and  delineated  by  the  artist.  No  assoc’u- 
tions  of  this  description  connect  us  with  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States,  who,  intleed,  discover  little  attachment  to  their 
own  soil.  Hereditary  emigrants  in  a  country  where  nothing  b 
lixed, — where,  in  fact,  nothing  but  manners,  and  habits,  and  na¬ 
tional  character,  is  hereditary, — they  disdain  to  confine  their 
ailcctions  to  narrow’  localities,  being  ever  ready  to  break  up 
their  encampments,  and  to  found  new  cities  in  the  wilderness. 
In  America,  as  their  own  w  riters  admit,  all  is  as  yet  mere  outline: 
the  filling  up  of  the  picture  has  but  just  seriously  commenced. 
All  is  in  transition  too.  I'.ach  State  is  perpetually  shifting  its 
centre;  the  capitals  arc  travelling  westward  ;  and  the  |)oliticil 
institutions  of  the  country,  it  has  been  remarked,  ‘may  be  com- 
‘  parcel  to  their  bridges,  in  w  hich  the  position  of  the  arch  is  re- 
‘  versc'd,  and  the  w  hole  structure  is  in  suspension.*  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  enlightenetl  man  not  to  feel  deeply  concerned  b 
the  result  of  this  grand  experiment  upon  society ;  but  it  is  i 
sentiment  of  a  purely  moral  nature,  w  hich  does  not  attach  us  to 
the  peo})le.  The  truth  is,  a  ruin  is  a  more  interesting  object 
than  a  scaflblding. 

M  ill  not  this  serve  in  part  to  explain  why  the  history  of  tke 
United  States  has  hitherto  excited  so  little  attention  in  thb 
country?  Mr.  (irnhame  complains,  that  the  information  con* 
cerning  the  early  history  of  many  of  the  settlements,  which  the 
pid>lic  libraries  of  Britain  arc  ca])ablc  of  supplying,  is  ami** 
inirlv  scantv. 
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«  Munv  vulimblc  works  illustrative  of  the  history  and  statistics,  both 
of  pcirlioular  States  and  of  the  whole  North  American  commonwealth, 
gro  wholly  unknown  in  the  British  libniries ;  a  defect  the  more  dia- 
crtnlitable,  as  these  works  have  liuig  cnjt»yed  a  high  repute  at  the  seats 
of  hniruing  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  as  the  greater  part  of 
thi’in  might  Ik'  j)rocured  without  diHiailty  in  London,  or  from  Ame- 
ncu.  After  l)orrowing  all  the  materials  tliat  I  could  so  procure,  and 
purchasing  as  many  more  as  I  could  find  in  Britain,  my  collection 
pronal  still  so  defective  in  many  respects,  that,  in  the  hope  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  it,  I  undertcH>k  a  journey  to  Gottin|^n  ;  and  in  the  library  of  this 
pUce,  as  1  had  Ik'oii  taught  to  exjiect,  I  found  an  ampler  collection  of 
North  American  literature,  than  any,  or  indeed  all  the  libraries  of 
Hritaiii  could  supply.’ 

We  have  transcribed  this  paragraph  from  Mr.  Grahame’s 
preface,  as  it  not  only  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  singular  fact, 
but  will  also  shew  the  meritorious  way  in  which  he  has  set 
about  the  work  of  wliicli  the  first  portion  is  now^  before  us. 
Our  attiMition,  we  will  honestly  confess,  has  been  called  to  his 
volumes,  by  the  high  commendation  bestowed  upon  them  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  North  American  Review.  That  they 
bad  escaped  our  notice,  is  not  altogether  our  fault,  since  neither 
the  Author  nor  his  publishers  had  conveyed  to  us  any  intima¬ 
tion  of  their  existence.  The  American  Reviewers  find  a  reason 
for  the  undeserved  neglect  the  work  has  met  with  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  unpopularity  of  the  subject  with  us,  and 
ill  the  aptness  of  American  readers  to  form  their  opinions  of  the 
merits  of  hooks  from  the  notice  they  receive  in  the  leading 
English  periodicals.  ‘  The  fact  is,’  they  say,  *  that  the  whole 
‘  subject  of  North  America  carries  with  it  an  uncommonly  dis- 
‘  agreeable  association  of  ideas  to  British  minds.*  We  are 
persuaded  that  this  is  neither  true  in  itself,  nor  is  it  the  reason 
why  Mr.  (Lahame’s  volumes  have  not  met  with  due  attention. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  good  people  of  Gottingen  are  one 
>»hit  more  zealously  affected  towards  North  American  history  or 
literature,  than  those  of  Edinburgh  or  of  London.  But  we 
have  understood  that  the  University  library  in  the  German  city, 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  modern  books,  than  the  great 
repositories  of  France  and  England;  and  we  need  not  remind 
our  readers,  that  the  ancient  history  of  the  American  States  is 
very  modern.  Had  the  works  in  question  been  written  in  a 
dead  language, — had  the  historical  labours  of  Holm,  Hopkins, 
and  \  anderdonck  been  extant  in  Latin,  they  would  have  been 
treasured  up,  we  doubt  not,  in  all  our  public  libraries.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  protest  against  the  unfair  inference  from 
the  deficiencies  complained  of.  That  the  History  of  Swede- 
land,  and  the  History  of  Providence,  and  the  History  of  New 
Netherlands,  &c,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Advocates’  Library 
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at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  British  Museum,  may,  or  may  not,  be 
thought  discreditable  to  our  national  character;  hut  that  it  h 
owing  to  any  disagreeable  associations  with  the  subject  of 
North  America,  is  a  supposition  quite  absurd. 

For  our  own  parts,  wc  entirely  disclaim  any  feeling  of  the 
kind  imputed  to  us  by  the  tetchiuess  of  our  Transatlantic  fellow, 
labourers.  The  history  of  the  American  Revolution  itself,  is 
not  to  us,  we  frankly  admit,  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  story 
of  the  W  estern  W’orld,  sincerely  as  we  can  rejoice  in  the  issue 
of  that  most  righteous  and  patriotic  revolt.  Nor  let  Anieria 
forget,  that  the  best  ehxpience  of  Burke  in  his  best  days,  wis 
exerted  on  behalf  of  her  just  claims,  and  that  he  gave  voice  to 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the 
community,  for  the  hearts  of  all  true  Englishmen  were  on  the 
side  of  their  American  brethren.  Ill  does  it  become  the  people 
of  the  Tnited  States  to  impute  to  the  Ihitish  nation,  the  vio- 
lence,  injustice,  and  infatuated  policy  wliicli  at  that  period  cha¬ 
racterized  the  measures  of  a  detestable  Administration,  sup. 
ported  by  a  venal  and  corrupt  Earliament.  Had  the  voice  of 
the  people  of  l^ngland  been  heard,  the  American  Colonic 
would  never  have  been  driven  into  insurrection.  It  is  rather 
too  much  to  expect,  however,  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  should  take  any  extraordinary  gratification  in  retracing 
the  blunders  of  our  statesmen,  the  rashness  and  incoinpetcncy 
of  our  generals,  the  series  of  fatal  mistakes  and  disasters,  by 
which  a  handful  of  colonists  were  enabled  to  defeat  the  whole 
power  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  history  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  is  not  very  glorious  to  cither  party.  There  was  little 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  any  extraordinary  bravery,  mili¬ 
tary  genius,  or  heroism  on  the  part  of  the  colonists;  ami  the 
character  of  Washington  shines  with  an  almost  solitary  lustre 
among  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  independence. 
'Fhe  battles  were  chiefly  skirmishes;  the  victories  on  either  side 
were  disasters;  and  our  armies  were  at  last  check-mated,  rather 
than  defeated.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  too,  tliere  was  much 
that  was  disgraceful  to  humanity  on  both  sides.  Nor  weret^ 
hostile  parties,  on  all  occasions,  British  and  American,  but,  in 
the  southern  States  more  especially,  royalist  and  republican, 
between  whom  tliere  often  prevailed  a  more  deadly  hatred  thin 
was  felt  towards  the  common  invader.  W’e  would  gkadly  drat 
the  veil  over  the  revolting  details  of  the  successive  campaigns, 
from  which  little  instruction  can  he  derived,  beyond  the  salu¬ 
tary  lesson,  that  success  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  stro^; 
for  never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  contest,  the  decision  of  which 
w.as  more  visihlv  the  result  of  an  overruling  Providence  work* 
ing  by  most  feeble  and  inadequate  agency. 

But  if  this  part  of  the  subject  carries  w  ith  it  disagreeable  a*- 
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sociatioiis  of  iileas  to  our  minds,  it  surely  does  not  follow,  that 
the  whole  subject  of  North  America  must  be  distasteful  to  us; 
that  we  should  have  no  sympathy  with  the  early  colonists,  nor 
uke  any  interest  in  the  history  of  the  young  Republic.  Our 
readers  are  aware,  that  we  have  recently  devoted  two  or  three 
articles  to  the  subject  of  American  history  and  topography.  It 
is  only  about  a  year  ago,  that  w'e  had  occasion  to  review  Mr. 
Murray’s  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States,  when  we  ex- 
presseil  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  meagre  and  slovenly  sketch 
of  the  history  of  New  England,  taken  chieHy  from  George 
Chalmers.  Had  we  been  aware,  at  the  time,  of  the  existence  of 
Mr.  (irahame’s  performance,  we  should  have  had  pleasure  in 
referring  our  readers  to  his  accurate  and  impartial  narrative. 
Ilis  work  is  intended  to  comprise  a  complete  history  of  the 
linited  States,  from  the  plantation  of  the  English  Colonies  to 
the  establishment  of  their  independence.  The  present  volumes 
embrace  the  rise  of  the  original  States,  and  their  progress  down 
to  the  accession  of  William  HI.  in  1G88.  This  portion  of  the 
work  fully  justifies,  in  our  opinion,  the  encomium  pronounced 
by  the  North  American  Critic.  ‘  With  an  apparent  desire  to  be 

*  above  prejudice,  with  industry  equal  to  a  thorough  investiga- 

*  lion  of  facts,  and  with  a  spirit  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
‘  his  subject,  Mr.  Grahame  has  published  what  we  conceive  to 
‘  be  the  best  book  that  has  any  where  appeared,  upon  the  early 

*  history  of  the  United  States.’  *  The  Author  honestly  avows, 
inilocd,  a  strong  predilection  in  favour  of  America,  and  the  Co* 
‘  Ionia/  side  in  tlie  great  controversies  between  her  people  and 

*  the  British  Ciovernment ’ ;  but  adds:  — 

‘  Against  tlic  inriuciicc  of  this  predilection,  I  hope  1  am  suHiciently 
on  iny  guard  ;  and  my  np])rehensions  of  it  arc  moderated  by  the 
rw)! lection,  that  there  is  a  w’isdom  which  is  divinely  declared  to  be 
“  without  partiality  and  without  hvj)ocrisy,”  and  attainable  by  all  who 
seek  it  in  sincerity  from  its  heavenly  source.** 

Too  rarely  has  history  been  written  in  this  spirit,  or  with  any 
reference  to  this  source  of  wisdom.  Of  the  careful  investigation 
which  the  Writer  has  employed,  the  minute  references  to  au¬ 
thorities,  at  the  foot  of  his  pages,  afford  an  ample  pledge. 

The  History  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopoidia, 
may  be  tolerably  well  cast  for  popularity,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
what  even  a  popular  history  ought  to  be.  ‘  It  has  been  thought 
‘  adviseable,’  v>e  are  told,  ‘  to  disencumber  the  pages  of  the 
‘  volume  of  frequent  references  to  authorities — an  unpromising 
intimation,  which  is  not  at  all  mended  by  a  list  of  the  works  that 
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have  been  professedly  consulted.  It  is  singular  enough,  ilm 
from  none  of  tliese  sources  could  the  greater  part  of  the  in. 
formation  have  been  drawn ;  and  most  of  them  would  be 
of  use  only  in  the  compilation  of  the  introductory  chapters. 
A  geographical  outline  of  the  country  occupies  the  first  chap, 
ter.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  aboriginal  inhi. 
bitants, — very  confused,  indistinct,  and  inaccurate.  The  set¬ 
tlement  of  Virginia,  forms  the  subject  of  Chapter  III.,  and  that 
of  the  other  colonies  is  disposed  of  in  the  IV^th.  The  whole 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  is  despatched  in 
twenty  pages !  \Ve  are  not  surprised  that  the  following  account 
of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts'  Hay  should  be  disencum. 
bored  of  any  references  to  authorities. 

*  In  the  year  1(>20,  that  ctmntry  began  to  be  colonised  by  a  niimberof 
]MM>r,  ignorant,  and  fanatical  zealots,  wlio,  inflamed  bv  the  mad  intolerance 
of  the  Kngllsh  (fovernment,  first  passed  into  Holland,  but  afterwanh 
emigrated  to  Amerira.  They  applied  to  the  Virginia  Company  for  a 
patent,  and  it  was  not  unwilling  to  favour  their  views.  They  solicited 
full  freedtnn  «>f  conscience,  hut  this  the  king  declined  granting  under 
the  great  seal :  he  pnanised,  however,  not  to  molest  them,  so  long  k 
they  iK'haved  themselves  peaceably. 

‘  Tlie  first  hand  of  these  jxwr  fanatics,  consisting  of  101  pcrsoiR. 
rencheil  I'ajx?  C'od  at  hrnik  of  day  on  the  Othof  Nov.  1020.  Olwnrinj 
that  they  were  lK*yond  the  limits  of  the  (’ompany's  patent,  they 
thought  themselves  released  from  all  superior  authority;  and  thercfoit, 
even  before  landing,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  “  civil  Inxly  politic 
under  the  crown  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constltuti(»ns,  and  offices,"  to  which  they 
promised  all  due  snhmissitui  and  obedience.  Forty-one  pers<»ns  signed 
this  contract.  'I’hev  settled  at  a  place  which,  in  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  English  |K>rt  from  which  they  had  sailed,  they  named 
New  Plymouth . 

‘  In  the  yesir  1(>2P,  Massachusetts*  Ray,  so  named  after  the  JflfAew 
or  chief  of  that  part  of  the  country,  W'as  purchased  from  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  council,  and  a  comjiany  formed  for  establishing  a  settlement 
there ....  The  first  emigrants  under  this  company  settled  at  Salem; 
hut  religious  dissontioiis  soon  disturbed  their  jieace.  In  a  society rf 
ignorant  and  furious  fanatics,  each  of  whc»m  thought  himself  an  oiw 
of  truth  and  a  pattern  of  excellence,  harmony  could  not  long  aubiw. 
Of  their  religious  character  and  intellectual  attainments,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  sample: — On  the  Kith  of  June,  1(132,  at  Watcrlcn,  in  the 
presence  of  ix'voral  witnesses,  there  w'as  a  great  fight  between  a  muim 
and  a  snake ;  and  after  a  huig  combat,  the  nunisc  prevailed  and  kilW 
the  snake.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  minister  of  Boston,  who,  we  arc  lol^ 
was  a  very  sincere  and  h(»ly  man,  gave  the  following  interpretation  » 
the  matter.  The  snake,  said  he,  is  the  devil ;  the  mouse,  a  poor  con¬ 
temptible  |H*ople,  whom  (nnl  has  brought  hither,  w’ho  shall  overco^ 
Satan  here,  ami  dis|xissi'ss  him  of  his  kingdom.  .Vt  the  same  time,  hf 
told  the  irovcrnor.  that,  before  he  resolved  to  come  into  the  country) 
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lie  clri*anitHl  that  he  was  there,  and  s;iw  a  church  rise  out  of  the  earth, 
which  i^rew  up  and  became  a  marvellous  goodly  church.* 

‘  Ihit  funaticid  ignorance  and  habits  of  industry  are  not  incom- 
mlible :  they  are  not  unfrequeiitly  united  ;  and  this  was  the  case  in 
England,  at  least  after  each  of  the  si'ttlers  was  allowed  to  reap 
the  fniits  of  his  own  exertions.  The  colony  prosiiered.  The  arbitrary 
measures  of  C'harles,  and  the  persecuting  princijiies  of  Laud,  increasetl 
the  niiinlier  of  their  emignints ;  and  in  about  twenty  years  after  the 
tirit  settlement,  d<HK)  families,  consisting  of  upwards  of  21,000  souls, 
possoil  into  New  England  in  200  vessels. 

‘  The  governor  and  company  removed  from  I^Hindun  to  Massachusetts ; 
und,  instead  of  the  a])pearance  of  a  cor|)oration,  they  soon  assumed  the 
funn  of  a  commonwealth,  deiuirting  from  the  charter  ns  suitinl  their 
humour  or  convenience.  “  They  apprehended  themselves  subjei’t  to  no 
other  laws  or  rules  of  government  than  wliat  arose  from  imtiinil  reason 
and  the  princijiles  of  equity,  except  any  |>ositive  rules  from  the  word  of 
(mkI.”  Their  religious  notions  were  deeply  blended  with  all  their  civil 
proceinlings. 

‘  As  the  number  of  emigrants  increased,  they  spread  themselves 
more  widely  over  the  country ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1(>35,  some 
families  settled  on  Connecticut  river,  and  formed  plantations  in  dif- 
fi*rent  places.  The  Proteettw  tri'ated  the  New  England  settlers  with 
much  tenderness  ;  and  Charles  II.  gave  them  charters  with  extensive 
iHiwers.  Hut  no  external  circumstances  could  impart  comfort  and 
happiness  to  such  a  pe(q)le ;  for  the  elements  of  discord  and  mischief 
were  tre;isnred  up  in  their  own  fanatical  opinions  and  turbulent 
tcmj>ers.  The  love  of  religious  liberty  had  induced  them  to  aluindon 
their  native  land,  and  seek  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  depth  of  the 
American  wilderness ;  and  in  the  wilderness,  their  zinil  and  love  of 
lik-rty  grew  up  \vith  unpruned  luxuriance.  In  their  hands  religion 
U'canic,  what  popular  ignonince  and  presumption  always  make  it,  a 
sectarian  folly,  a  degrading  superstition,  or  a  temporary  frenzy.  The 
Ix'iievolent,  mild,  and  unostentatious  principles  of  the  gospel,  a  well 
n*gnlated  teinjRT  and  an  upright  life,  have  no  charms  for  ])opulur  zeal. 
It  must  feiist  on  barren  and  gloomy  speculations,  or  rapturous  tran- 
s{K)rts ;  or  seek  gratification  in  an  imposing  ritual,  a  punctilious  regard 
to  external  observances,  or  a  restless  pursuit  of  novelties.’  pp.  55 — 58. 

In  the  same  philosophical  and  dispassionate  style,  the  Writer 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  ‘  pitiful 
‘  fanatics,*  the  whole  of  whose  history  would  seem  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  wrangles  and  quibbling  disputes  about  ‘  grace  and  frec- 
*  the  fierce  persecution  of  *  others  as  ignorant  and  foolish 
‘  as  themselves,*  and  the  pestilential  frenzy  tliat  seized  them  in 
1892,  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
^lonies  of  New  England  increased  and  prospered,  and  have 
at  length  grown  to  a  great  nation.  All  tnis  must  sound  very 
unaccountable  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts ; 
and  the  history  of  England,  written  in  the  same  ingenious 
manner,  would  be  not  less  staggering.  The  auUiority  for  this 
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tissue  of  contemptible  misrepresentation,  though  not  given, 
we  presume,  Mr.  George  Chalmers’s  ‘  Political  Annals  ;*  a  work 
written  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  published  in  the 
year  1780,  in  the  heat  of  the  hitter  controversy,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rritish  Government.  That  the  illiberal  slander 
and  virulent  party-spirit  of  the  IVlaryland  Royalist  should  now 
he  allowed  to  tincture  a  popular  history  of  America,  is  dii. 
graceful  either  to  the  information  or  to  the  good  faith  and  good 
principles  of  the  Compiler;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  such 
trash  should  have  found  its  w’ay  into  a  volume  of  Dr.  Lardneft 
Cabinet  work.  Of  Chalmers’s  Annals,  the  North  Americtn 
Reviewers  s|>eak  in  terms  of  just  but  tempered  indignation. 
‘  It  must  he  admitted,*  they  say,  *  that  his  sources  of  original 
‘  information  were  extensive,  and  that  he  used  them  industri* 
‘  onsiy  ;  so  that  his  work  is  valuable  to  us,  if  considered  with 
‘  n'feienco  to  his  facts,  and  apart  from  his  fallacious  commentan’, 
‘  Hut  he  merits  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  Americans.  We 
‘  may  smile  when  he  tells  us,  “  that,  among  other  deplorable  ills, 
‘  the  American  climate  seems  always  to  have  begotten  a  pro* 
‘  pensity  to  disobedience;”  we  may  laugh  at  the  enthusiasm 

*  whicli  should  so  far  blind  a  man,  that,  in  the  book  which 

*  tells  of  the  suflerings  of  the  Pilgrims  in  exile  for  conscience’ 
‘  sake,  he  should  introduce  “  clemency  ns  the  peculiar  cha* 
‘  ractevistic  of  kings ;”  hut  we  can  feel  nothing  less  than  the 
‘  sternest  indignation,  when  we  reflect  that  he  used  the  most 
‘  authentic  materials  of  our  colonial  history  to  serve  the  interests 
‘  of  a  day.  Such  an  act,  if  luckily  it  did  not  partially  carry  its 
‘  own  antidote,  would  he  ruinous  to  every  thing  like  justice.  It 
‘  is  perverting  the  first  principles  of  eternal  truth,  to  accomplish 
‘  the  purposes  of  party.’  * 

In  our  review  of  IVIr.  Murray’s  volumes,  w’e  entered  som^ 
what  at  length  into  a  consideration  of  the  policy  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  New  Kngland  Colonists,  of  which  an  able  ind 
satisfactory  exposition  will  he  found  in  Mr.  Grahame’s  second 
book,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Hinton’s  pages.  It  will  not  he  neces¬ 
sary  lor  us,  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  go  very  deeply 
into  the  subject ;  and  it  may  serve  to  enliven  the  grave  discus¬ 
sion,  if  we  transcribe  into  our  pages  a  few  stanzas  from  Mr. 
Sprague’s  Ode,  partly  as  a  specimen  of  American  poetry,  ind 
partly  for  the  sake  of  shewing  how  very  differently  the  stme 
story  tells,  according  to  the  purpose  and  sentiments  of  the  r^ 
lator.  In  the  present  case,  tliere  is,  for  once,  more  truth  lod 
less  fiction  in  the  strains  of  the  poet,  than  in  the  fallacious  Tt> 
presentations  of  the  annalist. 
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‘  Anil  you  •’  yc  bright  ascended  Dead, 

W’ho  scorned  the  bigot's  yoke, 

('onie,  round  this  place  your  influence  shed ; 
Your  spirits  J  invoke. 

Come,  as  ye  came  of  yore. 

When,  on  an  unknown  shore. 

Your  daring  hands  the  flag  of  faith  unfurled. 
To  float  sublime 
Through  future  time. 

The  beacon-banner  of  another  world. 


‘  Ilchold !  they  come — those  sainted  forms. 
Unshaken  through  the  strife  of  storms ; 
Heaven's  winter  cloud  hangs  coldly  down. 

And  earth  puts  on  its  rudest  frown. 

But  colder,  ruder  was  the  hand 
That  drove  them  from  their  own  fair  land  ; 
Their  own  fair  land — refinement's  chosen  seat. 
Art's  trophied  dwelling,  learning's  green  retreat ; 
By  valour  guarded,  and  by  victory  crowned  ; 

For  all,  but  gentle  charity  renowned. 

With  streaming  eye,  yet  steadfast  heart. 

Even  from  that  land  they  dared  to  part. 

And  burst  each  tender  tie ; 

Haunts  where  their  sunny  youth  was  passed. 
Homes,  where  they  fondly  noped  at  lost 
In  peaceful  age  to  die. 

Friends,  kindred,  comfort,  all  they  spumed— 
Their  fathers*  hallowed  graves ; 

And  to  a  world  of  darkness  turned. 

Beyond  a  world  of  weaves. 

*  When  Israel's  race  from  bondage  fled, 

Signs  from  on  high  the  wanderers  led. 

But  here — Heaven  hung  no  symbol  here. 

Their  steps  to  guide,  their  souls  to  cheer. 

They  saw,  through  sorrow's  lengthening  night. 
Nought  but  the  fagot’s  guilty  light. 

The  cloud  they  gazed  at  was  the  smoke 
That  round  their  murdered  brethren  broke. 
Nor  power  above,  nor  power  below. 

Sustained  them  in  their  hour  of  woe. 

A  fearful  path  they  trod. 

And  dared  a  fearful  doom ; 

To  build  an  altar  to  their  Ood, 

And  find  a  quiet  tomb. 

*  But  not  alone,  not  all  unblessed. 

The  exile  sought  a  place  of  rest. 

One  dared  with  him  to  burst  the  knot 
That  bound  her  to  her  native  spot ; 
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Ilrr  low  sweet  voice  in  comfort  spoke. 

As  nwind  their  bark  the  billows  broke  ; 

She  thnmjjh  the  midnight  watch  was  there. 
With  him  to  bend  her  knees  in  prayer; 

Slie  tHKl  the  shore  with  girded  heart, 

Through  good  and  ill  to  claim  her  j»art  ; 

In  life,  in  death,  with  him  to  seal 
Her  kindred  love,  her  kindred  /A*al. 

*  They  come  — that  coming  who  shall  tell  ? 

The  eye  may  wt'ep,  the  heart  may  swell. 

Hut  the  ]MK)r  tongue  in  vain  essays 

A  fitting  note  for  them  to  raise. 

We  hear  the  after-shout  that  rings 
For  them  who  smote  the  jwnver  (»f  kings ; 

The  swelling  triumph  all  would  share; 

Hut  who  the  dark  defeat  would  dare. 

And  Uddly  meet  the  wrath  and  woe 
That  wait  the  unsuccessful  blow  ? 

*  It  were  an  envied  fate,  we  deem. 

To  live  a  land's  recorded  theme. 

When  we  are  in  the  tomb; 

W'e,  t<H»,  might  yield  the  joys  <»f  home. 

And  waves  of  winter  darkness  nwim. 

And  tnnid  a  shore  of  ghMun, — 

Knew  we  those  waves  through  coming  time, 
8h«mld  roll  our  names  to  every  clime ; 

Felt  we  that  millions  on  that  shore 
Should  stand,  our  memory  to  adore. 

Hut  no  glad  nsion  burst  in  light, 

UjKm  the  Pilgrims’  aching  sight ; 

Their  hearts  im  proud  hereafter  swelled ; 
I)(vp  shadows  veiled  the  way  they  held; 

The  yell  of  vengeance  was  their  trump  of  fame 
Their  mouumeut,  a  grave  without  a  name. 

*  Yet  strong  in  weakness,  there  they  stand 

On  yonder  ice-bound  rock. 

Stern  and  nniolved,  that  faithful  baud. 

To  meet  fate’s  rudest  shock. 

Though  anguish  rends  the  father’s  breast 
For  them  his  dearest  iuid  his  best. 

With  him  the  waste  who  trod—  f 
Though  tears  that  freeac,  the  mother  sheds 
U|Hui  her  children's  houseless  heads-* 

The  Christian  turns  to  God  ! 

‘  In  grateful  adoration  now, 

U|H>ii  the  liarreii  sands  they  bow. 

H  hat  tongue  of  joy  e’er  woke  such  prayer. 
As  bursts  in  dcscdatiou  there  ? 
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What  arm  of  Ktn'ii^th  cVr  HTought  Burh  powrr, 

As  waits  to  crown  that  focblo  hour  ? 

There  into  life  an  infant  empire  spriiign  I 
There  falls  the  iron  fnim  the  soul ; 

There  Iil)erty’s  yonng  uccenU  roll, 

I’p  to  the  Kin^  of  kings  I 

To  fair  creation’s  furthest  iMiund, 

That  thrilling  summons  yet  shall  mniiicl ; 

The  dreaming  nations  shall  awake, 

And  to  their  centre  earth’s  old  kingdoms  shake. 
Pontiff  and  prince,  your  sway 
Must  crund)V*  from  that  day; 

Hefore  the  loftier  throne  of  Himven, 

The  hand  is  raised,  the  pledge  is  given — 

One  monarch  to  obey,  one  creed  to  own, 

That  monarch,  (Jod  ;  that  creed.  His  word  alone. 

‘  Spread  out  earth’s  holiest  records  here. 

Of  days  and  deeds  to  reverence  dear  ; 

A  7.eal  like  this  what  pious  legends  tell  ? 

On  kingdoms  built 
In  bliMHi  and  guilt. 

The  worshippers  of  vulgar  triumph  dwell. 

Put  what  exploit  with  theirs  shall  {lage. 

Who  rose  to  bless  their  kind  ; 

Who  left  their  nation  and  tlurir  age, 

Man’s  spirit  to  unbind  ? 

Who  Ixmndless  seas  passed  o’er, 

And  Ixddly  met,  in  every  path. 

Famine  and  fnist  and  heathen  wrath. 

To  dedicate  a  shore. 

Where  piety’s  meek  train  might  breathe  their  vow. 
And  seek  their  Milker  with  an  unshamed  brow ; 

W  here  lilierty’s  glad  race  might  proudly  come. 

And  set  up  there  an  everlasting  nome  ? 

'  O  many  a  time  it  hath  lxx!ii  told. 

The  story  of  those  men  of  old : 

For  this,  fair  poetry  liath  wreathed 
Her  sweetest,  purest  flower  ; 

For  this,  proud  eloquence  hath  breathed 
His  strain  of  loftiest  power ; 

Devotion,  too,  hath  lingered  round 
Each  8|Kit  of  consecrated  ground. 

And  hill  and  valley  blessed ; 

There,  where  our  bs^shed  fathers  strayed. 
There,  where  they  loved,  and  wept,  and  prayed. 
There,  where  their  ashes  rest. 

‘  And  never  may  they  rest  unsung, 

W  hilc  liberty  can  find  a  touguc. 
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Twine,  (Jratitndc,  ii  wreath  for  them, 

More  deathless  than  the  diadem, 
ho  to  life’s  noblest  end, 

(iave  up  life’s  noblest  powers, 

And  Iwde  the  lej^cy  descend, 

Down,  down  to  us  and  ours.’ 

This  is  stirring  verse:  the  ‘  words  burn  *  at  least.  And  had 
the  poetry  less  merit,  the  sentiment  would  protect  it  from  our 
criticism. — President  (Quincy’s  Address  is  sufficiently  ‘  learned, 

*  elocjuent,  and  appropriate,*  ns  the  City  Council  of  Boston  style 
it ;  but  it  will  read  better  in  Massachusetts,  than  in  Kngland. 
('lit  and  dry  orations,  however  eloquent,  are  not  to  our  taste. 
We  like  a  speech  to  be  a  speech,  and  w  riting  to  be  in  the  tone 
of  written  composition.  M  hen  a  man  talks  like  a  book,  we  are 
apt  to  tire  of  him  ;  and  w  hen,  on  the  other  hand,  an  orator  runs 
himself  out  of  breath,  and  hunts  down  a  metaphor,  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fashion,  although  he  may  be  listened  to  w  ith  applause  in 
the  heat  and  excitation  of  delivery,  he  should  not  print  it. 

— *  For  wliat  part  of  this  w  ide  empire,  bo  it  sea  or  shore,  lake  or  river, 
mountain  or  valley,  have  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
Kngland  not  traversed  ?  What  depth  of  forest,  not  penetnited  ?  What 
danger  of  nature  or  man,  not  defied  ?  W’here  is  the  cultivated  field, 
in  redei*ming  which  from  the  wilderness,  their  vigor  has  not  l)ecn  dU- 
playinl  ?  Where,  amid  unsubdued  nature,  by  the  side  of  the  first  log- 
hut  of  the  settler,  does  the  sclund-house  stand,  and  the  church-spire 
rise,  unless  the  sons  of  New’  England  are  there  ?  Where  ih^es  im- 

I)rovement  advance  under  the  active  energ)’  of  willing  hearts  and  ready 
lands,  prostrating  the  mass-covered  monarchs  of  tlie  W'ood,  and  from 
their  ashes,  amid  their  charred  roots,  bidding  the  gret*n  sw’ard  and  the 
waving  harvest  toupspring;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  seen,  hovering  and  shedding  round  the  benign  infiuenoei 
of  sound  social,  moral,  and  religious  institutions,  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  knotted  oak  or  tenijx'reil  steel  ?  The  swelling  tide  of 
their  descendants  has  spread  ujMin  our  coasts ;  ascended  our  riven; 
token  iMissession  of  our  plains.  Already  it  encircles  our  lakes.  At 
this  hour,  the  rushing  noise  of  the  advancing  w’ave  startles  the  wild 
lieust  in  his  lair  among  the  prairies  of  the  w’est.  Soon  it  shall  lie  seen 
climbing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  as  it  dashes  over  their  cliffs,  shill 
lie  haibnl  by  the  dw’cllers  on  the  Pacific,  as  the  harbinger  of  the  com¬ 
mon  blessings  of  safety,  liberty,  and  truth.’ 

President  (Juincy’s  main  object  seems  to  be,  to  prove,  that  the 
idea  of  independence  -of  the  parent  State,  was  conceived  and 
cherished  from  the  first  by  the  Bostonian  colonists.  On  thif 
point,  the  testimony  of  Chalmers  is  represented  as  being  at  once 
unequivocal  and  conclusive.  ‘  The  charter  of  Charles  I.\  that 
Writer  remarks,  *  was  the  only  one  which  Massachusetts  pos- 
*  sessed,  prior  to  the  Ucvolution  of  1688,  and  contained  its  most 
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I  ancient  privileges.  On  this  was  most  dexterously  grafted,  not 
‘  only  the  original  government  of  that  colony,  but  even  inde- 
4  .)emience  itself.’  Instead  of  re|>eHing  the  charge  which  makes 
the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  polity  in  fraud,  Dr.  Quincy  glories  in  their  having  had  the 
sagacity  to  deceive  the  English  monarch  resjwcting  their  inten¬ 
tions,  with  the  settled  design  of  asserting  their  independence  ns 
soon  as  they  should  find  it  convenient.  The  disgrace  of  this 
Yankee  policy  would,  it  is  true,  attach,  not  to  the  Pilgrim  Fa¬ 
thers  of  New  Plymouth,  but  to  Winthrop,  Dudley,  SaTtonstall, 
and  their  associates, — not  clergymen,  as  Dr.  Quincy  remarks, 
but  ‘  high-minded  statesmen*,  who  knew  what  they  were  about. 

‘  Tlioso  wise  leaders  *,  wc  are  told,  *  foresaw,  that,  among  the  troubles 
in  incident  to  the  age,  and  then  obviously  impending  over 

the  jmreiit  State,  their  settlement,  from  its  distance  and  early  insigni¬ 
ficance,  would  probably  escape  notice.  They  trusted  to  events,  and 
doubtless  anticipated,  that,  with  its  increasing  strength,  even  nominal 
subjection  would  l>e  abrogated.  They  knew  that  weakness  W’as  the 
law  of  nature,  in  the  relation  between  parent  states  and  their  distant 
and  detached  colonies.  Nothing  else  can  l)c  inferred,  not  only  from 
their  making  the  transfer  of  the  charter  the  essential  condition  of  their 
finigration,  tliereby  severing  themselves  from  all  res{)on8ibility  to  jier- 
soiis  nbnNid,  but  also  from  their  instant  and  uudeviating  course  of  ]m>- 
licy  after  their  emigration  ;  in  boldly  assuming  whatever  miwers  were 
necessary  to  their  condition,  or  suitable  to  their  ends,  whether  attri¬ 
butes  of  sovereignty  or  not,  W'ithout  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  Nor  wm  this  as¬ 
sumption  limited  to  pow’ers  w’hich  might  be  deduced  from  the  charter, 
but  was  extended  to  such  as  no  act  of  incor|)oration,  like  that  which 
they  posst‘ssed,  could,  by  any  possibility  of  legal  construction,  be 
deemed  to  include.  By  the  magic  of  their  daring,  a  private  act  of  iii- 
coqxuation  was  transmuted  into  a  civil  constitution  of  state;  under 
the  authority  of  which  they  made  pt'acc,  and  di'clared  war ;  erected  ju¬ 
dicatures  ;  coined  money ;  raised  armies ;  built  fleets ;  laid  taxes  and 
im|H)sts;  inflicted  fines,  penalties,  and  death  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
British  constitution,  by  the  consent  of  all  its  own  branches,  without 
asking  leave  of  any  other,  their  legislature  modified  its  own  jMiwers  and 
relations,  prescribed  the  qualifications  of  those  who  should  conduct  its 
authority,  and  enjoy,  or  lie  excluded  from  its  privileges.  The  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  civil  affairs  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  sixty  years  next 
Micceeding  the  settlement  of  this  metropolis,  was  a  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  civil  government.  Under  a  theoretic  colonial  relation,  an  efh- 
cient  and  independent  Commonwealth  w'as  erected,  claiming  and  ex¬ 
ercising  attributes  of  sovereignty,  higher  and  far  more  extensive  than, 
at  the  present  day,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  general 
^yernment,  Massachusetts  pretends  either  to  exercise  or  ))osseM. 
well  might  Chalmers  assert,  as  in  his  Political  Annals  of  the  Colonies 
he  does,  that  “  Massachusetts,  with  a  peculiar  dexterity,  abolished  her 
rhtrter ;  ”  that  she  was  always  “  fruitful  in  projects  of  independence. 
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iho  principlei^  of  which,  at  all  times,  povernctl  her  octiomu*’  In  tKi* 
point  of  view,  it  is  plory  enough  for  our  early  ancestors,  that,  undfr 
manifnhl  disadvuiitagi's,  in  the  midst  of  internal  discontent  and  rt- 
ternal  violence  and  intrigue,  of  wars  with  the  savages  and  with  Uk 
neighbouring  colonies  of  France.,  they  etfectiHl  their  mirjHise,  luid  far 
two  generations  of  men,  from  lt>IW>  to  ItiltJ,  enjt>yea  lilsTty  of  con¬ 
science,  according  to  their  view  of  tliat  subject,  under  the  auspices  oft 
frt*e  Coinnuniwealth.’  pp.  2^1 — 2j. 

This  anxiety  to  antedate  the  independence  of  their  State  by 
a  hundred  years,  would  excite  only  a  smile,  as  indicating  the 
characteristic  weakness  of  the  Bostonians,  could  we  reconcile  it 
cither  with  fact  or  with  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  colonists. 
The  same  view  is  less  distinctly  intimated  in  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Ueview.  The  legislation  of  the  early  colonists,  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  tended  chiefly  to  three  distinct  objects.  The  first 
‘  was,  tlie  cultivation  of  piety  and  good  morals.  The  second, 

*  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  third  and  last  was,  the 
‘  security  of  individual  liberty,  /rhis  (last)  may  be  seen  in  the 
‘  first  act  of  the  settlers :  it  may/ be  traced  with  unerring  cer- 
‘  tainty  in  all  their  subsequent  j)rocecdings.  They  would  not 
‘  come  at  all,  unless  the  Charter  which  governed  them  came 
‘also;  a  decision  which  has  /hocked  the  feelings  of  British 

*  historians  most  grievously,  hi|t  upon  which  the  young  Ame- 

*  rican  cannot  ponder  too  deep/ly;  for  it  is  the  corner-stone  of 

‘  our  liberty.  Mr.  Chalmers  (ells  the  truth,  because  he  thinks 
‘  it  a  matter  of  reproach,  hut  /vc  hope  it  will  be  long  before  any 
‘  one  here  will  l)c  ashamed  oy  it.*  We  know  not  whether  this 
may  not  be  intended  as  the  softening  down  of  the  sentiment 
more  broadly  avowed  by  uic  Orator  of  the  17th  September; 
for  the  matter,  as  here  Hated,  has  really  nothing  in  it  to 
he  ashamed  of,  although, /as  Chalmers  puts  it,  the  facts  are 
not  very  honourable  to  the  colonists.  But  the  first  question 
is,  NVhat  powers  did  the  /’barter  granted  by  the  crown,  really 
convey?  On  this  point,  we  must  cite  the  sensible  remarks  of 
Mr.  Cirahamc.  / 

*  The  moaning  of  this  ch/irtor,  w’ith  respect  to  the  religious  rights 
of  the  cidonists  of  Massacldi setts  Bay,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
discusshin.  By  the  puritiiis,  and  the  puritan  WTiters  of  that  age,  it 
was  univers;dly  regarded  ps  iH'stowing  on  them  the  amplest  liberty  t* 
rt'gidate  their  worship  \nj  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  Aai 
this,  1  think,  is  manifestly  its  inqwt.  The  granters  were  fully  aware, 
and  the  grantees  hail  m/ther  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  coiu'^,  tbt 
their  object  was  to  mal/e  a  |>eaceahlc  secession  from  a  church  which 
they  could  no  longer  /oiiscientiously  adhere  to,  and  to  establish  ftr 
themselves,  at  Massiicjfiusetts  Bay.  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  siaihf 
to  that  which  was  alr/ady  established  and  maintained  without  male** 
tatioii  at  New  PlymJuth.  A  silent  acquiesiTnce  in  such  dosigin  •• 
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all  th«t  ci>ul(l  rcasonuhly  l)c  expected  from  the  king  and  his  ministers ; 
iihI  w  Ihmi  this  emphatic  silence  on  a  point  which  it,  is  quite  ludicrous 
to  cuuhl  have  t'scajKnl  the  uttentiim  of  either  party,  is  coupled 

with  such  a  ready  departure  from  all  the  arbitrary  principles  wnich 
ihf  kin^  was  preparing  to  enforce  in  every  other  branch  of  his  domestic 
ami  colonial  administration,  it  seems  inqiossible  to  doubt  that  Charles 
wd»  at  this  time  not  unwilling  to  make  a  teinj)orar\’  sacrifice  of  auUio- 
ritv,  in  itnler  to  rid  himself  of  these  puritan  |>etitionei^,  and  that  the 
inter|>retation  which  they  gave  to  their  charter  was  perfwtly  correct. 
Ami  vet,  writers  have  not  liecn  wanting,  whom  enmity  to  the  puritans 
h;i>  indmiMl  to  explain  this  charter  in  a  manner  totally  repugnant  to 
iverv  rule  legal  or  equitable  construction.  It  is  a  maxim  of  law, 
ami  the  dictate  of  common  siMise  and  universal  equity,  that,  in  all 
COM'S  t»f  doubtful  construction,  the  presumption  lies  against  that  party 
mIjonc  otlice  it  was  to  speak,  and  who  had  the  power  to  clear  every 
omhiguity  away.  In  defiance  of  this  rule,  these  writers  have  insisted, 
thot  the  silence  of  tlie  charter  respecting  the  ecclesiiustical  constitution 
of  the  ctilony,  implies  the  imjiosition  on  the  colonists  of  every  particu¬ 
lar  «»f  the  constitution  <»f  the  church  of  England.' 

•  The  unsuspecting  ignorance  that  is  imputed  to  the  king  and 
his  ouinsellors,  appears  perfectly  incredible,  when  we  consider  that 
the  exHiaple  of  New  riymouth,  where  a  bare  exemption  from  express 
nstrictions  had  been  followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
iniKlel,  was  fresh  in  their  recollection;  tliat  it  was  avowed  and  noto¬ 
rious  j)uritans  who  now  applied  for  permission  to  proceed  to  the  land 
where  that  constitution  was  established  ;  and,  alwve  all,  that,  in  their 
application  to  the  king,  they  expressly  desired  leave  to  withdraw  in 
|H*acc  from  the  bosom  of  a  church  to  whose  ordinances  they  could  not 
amscientiously  conform.  Whether  the  king  and  Laud  were,  or  W’ere 
not,  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  puritans,  they  must  surely  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  Ik*  the  In'st  judges  of  what  they  themselves  had  intended  to 
convey ;  and  their  acquiescence  in  the  constitution  which  the  colonists 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  proceeded  forthwith  to  establish,  demonstrates, 
in  tlie  strongest  manner,  that  they  were  aware  they  had  no  violation 
of  the  charter  to  comjdain  of.  When  they  afterwards  became  sensible 
that  the  progress  t>f  puritan  establishments  in  New  England  increased 
the  ferment  wliich  their  measures  were  creating  in  the  parent  state, 
they  interp(»8ed  to  check  the  intercourse  l>etween  the  two  countries, 
hut  tacitly  acknowledged,  that  the  system  which  they  followed  so 
ngidly  in  England,  was  excluded  by  jmsitive  agreement  from  the  co¬ 
lonial  territory.'  pp.  244 — 2 IJ* 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  the  charter  government 
from  England  to  Massachusetts,  although  rrusident  Quincy 
IalM)ur8  to  shew,  that  it  was  clone  clandestinely,  and  that  the 
English  (ioverninent  was  dexterously  outwitted,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  that  lawyers  of  eminence  were  consulted  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding,  and  that  their  opinions  were  favourable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  emigrants.  Secrecy  might  be  prudently  ob- 
wed,  hefore  the  Company  had  considered  of  the  proposal, 
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ami  take^  Ipjjal  ndvicp ;  Imt  that  the  tinttl  re<;olution  wan  anv 
secret,  iyquite  incrcilihle.  When  it  was  at  lencrth  <letermiiied 
by  gcne/al  consent,  that  the  cliarter  should  he  transferred  from 
the  corporation  in  liondon  to  the  settlers  at  Massachui^ttt,  h 
was  pi7  vided,  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  who  chone 
to  reiPain  at  home,  shoidd  enjoy  a  share  in  the  tratling,  st<x'k, 
and  ylrohts  of  the  ('ompany  for  the  term  of -even  years. 

‘/{y  this  transact  ion,'  continm»s  ^fr.  (rrahamc,  •  one  of  the  mo* 
sin/iiliir  that  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  a  civilized  people,  the  libfr- 
ti*/<  of  the  New  Rnt^land  coTninuniti*»s  were  plac«»d  on  a  sure  and  le- 
sr/‘cT-ible  liAsis.  \V^hen  we  consider  the  means  hv  which  this  wu 
t/ffected,  we  tind  ourselves  en(*ompasH<»d  with  doubts  nml  <lirticnlti«, 
/f  which  the  only  solution  that  I  am  able  to  discover,  is  the  opinion  I 
/  ave  already  »‘Tpresse<i,  that  the  kiiio  was  at  this  time  exceedingly de- 
>irous  to  rid  the  realm  of  the  puritans,  und  liad  unequivocally  signitusi 
to  them,  that  if  they  would  bestow  their  presence  on  another  jurt  of 
Ids  d(»minions,  and  emplov  their  energies  in  |>eopling  the  dt^sert*  of 
America,  inste«ad  of  disturbing  his  o[»erati4»ns  on  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  thev  were  free  to  arrange  their  int4*rnal  oonstituti4Ui,  wheth4Y 
civil  4>r  ecclesiastical,  according  to  their  4>wn  4liscreti4»n.  An  Kngliili 
corpomtiim,  ap|K»int4'd  hv  its  charter  t4»  r4*side  in  ra>nd4>u,  resrdred  it- 
sell,  hv  its  4iwn  act,  int4>  an  -Vmericjin  corporati4»n,  and  t ransferrod  itj 
residence  to  Massachusetts:  and  this  mis  4)penly  trauKicted  hy  nwn 
whose  principles  renderi'd  them  peculiarly  4)hnoxi4»ns  to  their  mien, 
and  under  the  eves  4»f  a  prince  no  h*ss  vigilant  to  4>hs4*rve,  than  ingor- 
4»us  to  repress  every  4'ncrnachmrnt  4>n  the  limits  of  ids  prcrngatiTe. 
So  far  uTis  ('Larlcs  from  entertaining  the  slightest  di.vsatisfacti4)0  at 
this  pnicectiing,  4»r  fmm  ilcsiring,  at  this  period  4)f  Ids  reign,  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  removal  of  the  puritans  to  Xew  Kngland,  that  alxml  two 
years  after  this  chance  had  been  carried  into  effect,  when  a  complaint 
4»f  arbitrary  and  illegal  pr4>ceeiliiigs  u*as  preferred  against  the  coloor 
by  a  papist  who  had  l)een  banishe<i  from  it,  and  who  n*as  supported 
by  Fordinando  (hirires.  the  king,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  caie  ii 
the  privy  council,  issued  a  proclamation  not  only  justifying  but  oo^ 
mending  the  whole  conduct  of  the  ctilonial  government,  reprobating 
the  prevalent  re|x)rts  that  he  “  had  no  gisMi  4>pinion  of  that  plin^ 
tioii,”  and  engaging  not  only  to  maintain  the  ]»rivileges  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  but  to  supply  whatever  else  might  ciiiitrihute  to  their  hirtte 
c«unf4*rt  uud  pn»s[)eritv.  From  the  terms  of  this  document,  (of  whkb 
iu>  mtiice  is  taken  by  the  writers  inimical  to  the  puritans,)  ;ind  frn« 
the  whole  couiplexioii  4»f  the  king’s  conduct  tiiwards  the  founders  d 
this  ‘'ettleiiieul,  it  W4mld  apjH*ar  that,  whatever  designs  he  mi^ 
*^H.’rt‘tly  cherish  of  adtiing  the  -uhjugatiou  4>f  Xew  Kngland,  at  a  fn- 
tun*  |»eriod,  t«»  that  of  his  British  and  \'irgiidaii  dominions,  his  pouej 
at  this  time  was  to  !>ersuade  the  Imders  4)f  the  puritans,  that  if  tbef 
would  )>euceably  abandon  the  coiitt*st  for  their  rights  iii  hnglana,  ^7 
were  at  lil>erty  to  embody  and  euji»y  them  in  whatever  instituti^i 
they  might  tliiuk  tit  t4»  establish  in  .Vmeriea,  And  yet  s4Mne  writer 
whom  it  is  iin|H«>»ible  to  tax  with  iguorauce,  as  they  had  access  to ■» 
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th<*  mutomU  ot'  informHtion,  ^x^^>w  it  jiistlr  l>o 

i»rrsui«ptu»»HN  to  o>M»rpc  with  of  diM.vnimrnt»  n»(!  uhom  it  may 

LtIw|»s*  am'our  uiiohftritHhk*  to  Ptv|>ri>nch  Mith  mnlipiiti  t«»\vnn1»  the 
puriuuN.  hin-c  nt>t  to  tht*  fmmlrrH  of  this  colony*  of 

irfi'ctinj:  thc'ir  on»i>  b}  R  Tv»licy  not  b'ss  impmlont  than  frandful,  and 
t»T  »ft>  of  liiMvlRHlicnce  little  short  of  n'btdlimi.  The  cohmists  them- 
nclvo,  notoithstanding  r11  the  ficilitb's  \xhioh  the  kinp  presented  to 
them,  and  the  unwonted  liberality  and  eiuisidemtion  with  which  he 
sheweil  hiniM'lf  illin^  to  craee  thx^ir  «le|>artun\  xx-en'  so  fully  aware 
of  his  enmity  to  their  prineiplos.  and  stx  little  able  to  reconcile 

bis  present  eimduci  xxith  his  fax-ourite  ^axliey*  that  they  <»j>e!dy  de¬ 
clared  they  had  Ixeen  ksl  by  I'rox'idenee  txx  n  land  of  rest,  through 
uavH  that  xxen'  unintelligible  to  theinwlxM*s*  and  that  they  conld  nsrril»e 
the  Idessings  tlwy  obtAined  to  nothing  else  hnt  the  special  interposi- 
tiiai  of  that  Ih'ing  who  ixnlers  all  the  steixs  of  II is  lUMxple,  and  holds  the 
lunirts  of  princi's  and  of  all  men  in  His  nands.  It  it  imlml  a  strange 
o»imidemv.  that  this  arbitrary  primv*  at  the  xvry  time  when  he  xx'as 
rxiTcisini:  the  sternest  des^'sxtism  xxxvr  the  nxyalists  in  Virginia,  should 
have  Wn  cherishing  the  principles  «vf  lilwrty  among  the  puritans  in 
Nexv  Kngland.’  Orahamt'^  Vol.  1.  pp.  2oil— 

It  is  IK)  nir.nr  of  ours;  but  wo  really  tliiiik  that  Mr.  (trnlmme 
has  made  out  :t  case  far  more  bonouralxle  to  (Jovei  iior  Wintbrop 
and  Ills  com]'oers,  as  well  as  more  pnxbable,  than  llie  romantic 
statements  of  the  Harvard  Pivsixlent ;  ami  that  the  good  |>eoplo 
of  .Mass:icluist‘t(s  might  Ixe  eontent  to  date  their  iiidr[>erHlence 
from  177(i.  We  think  it  is  Mr.  Cooper  who  »iitiri/ea  tlie  na¬ 
tional  foible  of  his  countrymen,  by  expressing  his  expectation, 
that  tlie  Americans  will  soon  claim  to  Ih'  the  most  ancient  nation, 
as  well  as  the  freest,  wisest,  ami  bravest  in  the  world. 

The  first  religions  disstmtions  that  arose  in  the  colony,  and 
that  afforded  occasion  for  the  display  of  the  intolerance  iii^pa- 
rahle  from  a  theoerasy,  originated  with  the  famona  Roger 
Williams,  whose  conduct  and  character  have  been  portrayed  in 
xery  different  coKiurs.  Mr.  Hinton  zealously  \ indicates  thiji 
‘eminent,  though  somewhat  eccentric  man’  frowi  the  injustice 
of*  «//  bis  bi.storians.’  He  complains,  that  Mr.  Cfrahame  •  has 
‘fulloxxed  Mather,  Hublxard,  and  Hutchinson  too  closely,  and 

*  has  hv  no  means  |>erccived  the  true  merit  of  lik  cliaracter.' 
We  dilfcr  from  him  entirely,  and  diink  that  Mr.  Grahame  has 
placed  his  merit  in  its  true  light.  That  he  was  a  man  of  suh. 
»Untial  piety,  fervid  real,  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  is  *d- 
n»itied  on  all  hands ;  but,  that  he  ‘  was  the  firal  legislator  who 

*  fully  recognized  the  rights  of  conscience,’  is  a  very  question- 
•We  assertion.  His  liberal  notions  of  toleration  were  rery 
itnngely  combined  with  the  most  narrow-minded  bigotry  and 
great  violence  of  tetiq^er.  He  was  a  strict-communioiiist  par 
wcUence^  and  separated  from  his  own  wife,  refusing  to  per¬ 
form  any  act  of  religious  worship  with  her,  because  she  aite.ided 

VOL.  r.— N.S.  H  H 
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divine  service  at  the  church  at  Salem.  While  he  maintamed 
that  it  was  very  wron^  for  the  magistrate  to  punish  a  man  for  any 
matters  of  liis  conscience,  he  carried  his  notions  of  conscience 
to  an  extent  subversive  of  all  magistracy.  He  would  not  take, 
nor,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power,  sufter  others  to  take,  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  an  unregenerate  magistrate  ;  and  he  held  it  unlaw, 
ful  for  any  unregenerate  man  to  pray.  Such  at  least  were  his 
early  notions,  which  occasioned  his  expulsion  from  the  colony; 
and  it  is  a  little  staggering  to  be  told,  that  such  a  man  was,  at 
this  very  time,  in  his  enlarged  benevolence  and  philosophic 
liberality,  in  advance  of  his  age.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that, 
in  common  with  many  other  persons, — Episcopalians,  Noncon¬ 
formists,  Uoman  Catholics, — he  saw  the  w  ickedness  of  persecu¬ 
tion  when  directed  against  himself, — a  discovery  for  which  he 
would  have  deserved  little  credit;  but  his  real  merit  was,  that 
he  did  not  forget  the  lesson,  when  called  upon  to  act  as  a  k- 
gislator.  He  was  not,  however,  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
e(junl  toleration.  That  honour  is  due,  as  we  remarked  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  an  Irisli  nohleman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  the 
founder  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Nor  was  the  toleration 
estahlished  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  unlimited,  since  the 
right  of  voting  w  as  denied  to  Roman  Catholics.  A  considerable 
change  ap]>ears  latterly  to  have  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
Rosier  Williams.  His  violence  subsided;  his  exile  tamed  his 
extravagance ;  and  he  hecainc  a  wiser  and  a  happier  man. 
Although  he  never  returned  to  Massachusetts,  a  cordial  recon¬ 
ciliation  seems  to  have  taken  place  betw  een  him  and  those  who 
have  been  stigmatised  as  his  persecutors. 

*  Ho  lived  to  an  advanced  ago ;  and  soon  tlirowdng  off  the  wildtwi 
st'parating  si)irit  with  which  his  sentiments  had  l)een  hnivened,  he^^ 
guiiHHl  the  friendship  and  estt'oin  of  his  ancient  fellow'  colonists,  sod 
preservetl  a  fritMidly  C(»rres|M>ndence  with  Mr.  Cotton  and  others  of 
them  till  his  death.  The  principles  of  toleration,  which  he  had  for- 
nierly  discredited,  by  the  rigidness  with  which  he  disidlowcd  tbf 
slightest  difference  of  opinions  l>etw'een  the  inemWrs  of  his  ow'n  com¬ 
munion,  he  now’  enforced  by  exercising  that  forlnnirancc  by  w’hich  thr 
difference's  that  distingnish  ('hristians  arc  prevented  from  dividing 
them,  and  by  cultivating  that  charity,  by  w’hich  even  the  sense  of 
these  differences  is  often  meltetl  dow  n.  The  great  fundamental  prin« 
ciplcs  of  Christianity  daily  acquiring  a  more  exclusive  and  absortwg 
influence  over  his  mind,  he  l)egan  to  lulNtur  for  the  conversion  of 
Indians  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  l)eneflts  of  which  his  ministry  among 
them  was  pHsluctive  to  themselves,  he  acquin'd  over  them  an  influence 
which  he  rendered  highly  advantagiMms  to  his  old  associates  in  Msi^ 
chusetts,  whom  he  was  enabled  frequently  to  warn  of  cimspiraoe* 
formed  against  them  by  the  savages  in  their  vicinitv,  and  c«»mmuniat«l 
to  him  by  the  tribes  with  whom  he  maintained  relations  of  friendship- 

Grahawry  ^'ol.  I.  pp.  27^» 
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It  U  remarkable  too,  tliat,  after  Williams  had  established 
himself  in'Khodc  Island,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  call 
upeii  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  apprehend  a  trouble¬ 
some  fanatic  named  Gorton,  after  flo^gin^  and  banishing  the 
oflemler  to  no  purpose  himself.  This  (iorton  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  during  tlie  civil  wars,  involved  the  colony  in  no  small 
trouble  bv  his  complaints  of  the  persecution  he  had  undergone  ! 

Wc  shall  not  again  go  over  the  history  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
and  the  subsecpient  persecutions  of  the  ‘  Anabaptists  *  and 
(Quakers;  having,  in  a  former  article,  adverted  both  to  these 
circumstances  and  to  the  judicial  proceedings  against  the 
witches.  The  Author  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopa;dia,  refers  to  the  latter  proceedings  as  the 
consummation  of  the  frenzied  fanaticism  of  the  New  England 
colonists.  Is  he  ignorant,  or  docs  he  affect  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  that  suspected  witches  and  wizards  have  been  frequently 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  by  the  authority  of  the  most 
enlightened  tribunals  in  Europe?  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had,  only 
a  few  years  before,  after  a  long  and  anxious  investigation,  ad- 
judgeil  a  number  of  persons  to  suffer  for  ibis  offence  at  an 
assize  in  SuHblk ;  and  it  appears  that  executions  for  witchcraft 
have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  so  recently  us  171(>  at  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  and  1122  in  Sutberlandsbire.  The  Seceders  in  Scot¬ 
land  published  an  act  of  their  associate  presbytery  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  17  Id,  (reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  17(>(>,)  denouncing  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  witchcraft  as  a  national  sin. 
Sixty  years  before  the  act  against  witchcraft  in  England,  Louis 
XIV.  had  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  French  tribunals  to 
receive  accusations  of  witchcraft ;  but  the  edict  was  ineffectual. 
These  facts  afford  no  vindication  of  the  proceedings  in  New 
England  ;  but  they  shew  the  utter  unfairness  of  holding  up  tlie 
Colonists  ns  ignorant  and  credulous  fanatics,  on  the  ground  of 
the  transitory  epidemic  delusion  which  for  a  time  raged  among 
them  with  frightful  violence,  but  was  at  length  effectually  and 
for  ever  dissolved.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
all  these  disorders  had  happily  subsided ;  and  the  colonists, 
more  united  than  ever  among  themselves,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
tranquillity  and  prosperity,  of  which  a  long  train  of  previous 
calamities  and  hardships  had  taught  them  to  appreciate  the 
value.  We  shall  close  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Grahame's  vo¬ 
lumes  with  his  remarks  upon  the  state  of  society  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  period. 

*  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  was  ever  more  distinguished  than 
^cw  England  vvas  at  this  time,  for  the  general  prevalence  of  those 
Sentiments  and  habits  that  render  communities  respectable  and  happy. 
Sobriety  and  industry  perv^aded  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
laws  against  immorabties  of  every  description  were  remarkably  strict. 
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aiul  luit  Ifss  strictly  executed  ;  and,  Inunj^  cordially  supported  by  pub. 
lie  opinion,  they  were  able  t(»  render  every  vicious  and  proHigute’exeem 
ixiuully  dangerous  and  infuini»us  to  the  |>erpetrator.  We  are  a»«urc4 
!)>'  u  reMjK'ctable  writer,  that  at  this  ]>eriod  there  was  init  a  single  beg- 
pir  in  the  whole  province.  Lalaiur  was  so  valuable,  land  so  cheap, 
and  the  elective  franchise  so  extensive,  that  every  industrious  mu 
might  ac(juire  a  stake  in  the  soil,  and  a  voice  in  the  civil  administiv 
tiiiii  (if  his  country.  The  general  diffusion  of  education  caused  the 
national  advantages  which  were  thus  vigonmsly  improved,  to  In?  justly 
appreciattal ;  and  an  ardent  and  enlightened  ])atriotisin  knit  the  hearts 
of  the  |H'ople  to  each  other  and  to  their  country. 

‘  Tlie  state  of  society  in  New  England,  the  circumstances  and 
habits  of  the  pe<»ple,  tended  to  form,  among  their  leading  men,  a  cha- 
meter  more  usi*ful  than  brilliant;  —  not  (as  some  have  imagined)  to 
discourage  talent,  but  to  repress  its  vain  display,  and  train  it  to  its  le¬ 
gitimate  and  res|>ectable  end,  of  giving  efficacy  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Vet  this  state  of  siicioty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  either  with  re¬ 
finement  of  manners  or  with  innocent  hilarity.  Lord  Ikdlamont  ym 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  graceful  and  courteous  demeanour  of  the 
gentlemen  and  clergy  of  C’onnecticut,  and  confessed  that  he  found  the 
aspect  and  address  that  were  thought  jieculiar  to  nobility,  in  a  land 
where  this  aristocrat ical  distinction  was  unknown.  From  Dunton’t 
account  of  his  residence  in  IJoston  in  KWlfi,  it  ap]>ears  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Massachusetts  were  at  that  time  distinguished  in  a  very 
high  degriH*  by  the  cheerfulness  of  their  manners,  their  hospitality, 
and  a  cmirtesy  the  more  estimable  that  it  was  indicative  of  real  benevo¬ 
lence.’  Craiiame,  \'ol.  I.  pp.  504,  505. 


Mr.  Hinton  has  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  ami  has  not,  we  are  glad  to  find,  overlooked 
Mr.  (  irahaine’s  volumes.  The  portion  of  the  work  now  l)efore 
us,  extending  to  KiS  pages,  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the 
C’olonies  dou  ii  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Of  its  exe¬ 
cution  thus  far,  we  can  speak  with  almost  uiupialified  commend¬ 
ation.  If  some  points  arc  touched  rather  too  slightly,  while,  in 
other  places,  a  little  more  compression  might  have  iK^en  advan- 
tiigeonsly  emjdoyed,  we  are  (piite  aware  how  diflicuU  it  is,  in  a 
popular  narrative,  to  steer  between  the  meagreness  of  abridge¬ 
ment  and  the  dilfuseness  of  specific  detail.  Mr.  Hinton  has 
evidently  taken  great  pains  to  be  accurate ;  and  a  body  of  ori¬ 
ginal  documents  and  intcTesting  information  is  contained  in  tbe 
foot-notes.  \Vc  sliould  recommend,  however,  a  somewhat  more 
sparing  introduction  of  this  sort  of  matter  in  the  subsequent 
chapters.  Documents  of  importance,  such  as  the  ‘  Heads  of 
‘  Agreement  *  at  p.  liiO,  and  the  *  Penal  Enactments  of  the  Ge- 
‘  iieral  .Vssemhly  of  Connecticut,  in  May  1742,*  at  p.  138,  arc 
better  given  in  an  Appendix,  after  being  fairly  and  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  text.  The  latter  paper  is  very  curious  as  a  flagrant 
specimen  of  religious  intolerance  on  the  part  of  a  purely  demo- 
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CTHtic  (lovcnnnent.  It  was  an  attein))t  to  tiestroy  l>y  a  blow, 
what  .leri'my  Taylor  calls  the  libt'rly  of  prophesying ;  anil  is 
justly  chiiracterizeil  by  Mr.  Hinton  as  an  outrage  on  every 
principle  of  justice  and  on  the  most  inherent  and  valuable  righttt 
o!  the  subject. 

‘  It  was  a  palpable  contradiction  and  gross  violation  of  the  (Connec¬ 
ticut  hill  rights.  It  was  iMpially  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
llraveii,  and  iiicoinpatible  with  the  coinmamb  “  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  jweach  the  (losjwl  ti»  every  creature.*'  In  olK'dicni'e  to  this 
ivniiuaial,  the  primitive  prinichers  went  every  wliere,  ])reaching  the 
word.  'I'hey  regurdetl  no  pan^chial  limits  ;  and  when  high  priests  and 
lujigistrates  forbade  their  preaching,  they  answered,  “  Whether  it  Ik* 
right  ill  the  sight  of  Gml  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  (nHl, 
judge  ye;  for  we  cannot  but  s|H*ak  the  things  which  we  have  si'en  and 
hiuird."  Tliis  law  was  also  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  pnictice  of  all 
the  reforniers  and  puritans.  The  reformers  all  preached  within  the 
piridies  and  bislntprics  of  the  Koman  Catlmlics,  and  by  this  means, 
under  Divine  Drovitlence,  etfected  the  reformation.  It  never  could 
have  been  effected  without  it.  The  puritans  preaclit'd  within  tlie  pa¬ 
rities  of  the  church  of  England,  and  jinlged  it  their  iiidis|H*nsid)le 
duty  to  preach  the  gospel  whenever  and  wherever  they  hatl  an  op|Kir- 
tuiiity.  They  did  it  zealously  and  faithfully,  though  exjiosed  to  fines, 
inijirisonnieiit,  ami  loss  of  living.  Even  in  Connecticut,  the  episcojm- 
liuiis  were  allowed  to  preach  and  collect  hearers,  erect  churches,  and 
form  ecclesiastical  societies,  in  opposition  to  the  establislied  ministers 
and  churches.  The  law  was  therefore  partial,  inconsistent,  and  highly 
jH-Tsecuting.’  Ilitiion,  pp.  I.‘Il),  140. 

In  this  case,  as  in,  jicrhajis,  every  other  instance  of  similar 
illibcrality,  the  State  appears  to  have  been  hut  the  executive  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  in  ascendancy.  'I'lie 
*  C’onsociations  *  of  Connecticut  had  previously  displayed  n 
.'‘trong  dis])osition  to  carry  matters,  in  their  ecclesi.istic.il  judi¬ 
catories,  with  the  high  hand  of  authority.  Mr.  liintoifs  re- 
marks  upon  this  hody  may,  at  the  present  moment  more  espe¬ 
cially,  demand  notice. 

‘  It  is  undeniably  true,  that  some  evils  have  ever  Ikh-'ii  attendant  on 
tlu*  purely  ciuigregational  or  iiidepemlcnt  system  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  have  arisen  rather  from  the  abst'iice  of  a  proiHT  spirit 
among  the  members  of  the  churches,  than  from  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  itM'lf.  The  history  of  the  proci*cding8  of  the  “  C'onsociations  ’* 

(onnecticut,  affords  ^)Ut  a  jKior  recommendation  for  their  general 
adoption  as  a  remedy  for  the  disiulvantages  of  inde{>emlency  ;  although 
It  must  be  admitteil,  that  the  injurious  tendency  of  such  associationii 
wa»  much  aggravated  by  the  intimate  connexion  which  existed  lietweni 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastiad  powers  in  this  colony;  and  most  assuredly, 
the  acts  of  the  hierarchy  of  Connecticut  fully  evince,  that  the  sword 

the  magistrate  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  hands  or  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  any  jiricsthood,  however  pure  or  exemplary.  The  tyrannical 
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chanict#*r  of  their  proceed insr*  \vn«  deciHe<lly  exhibited,  in  their 
inent  «»f  many  <»f  the  mofit  <ierote<l  lalwHirers  in  that  ^eat  moral  mt$. 
vation  which  pervafled  almont  every  Twrt  of  the  (\)lonv  in  1738  ^ 
the  following;  yt^arn.’  iliHton,  pp.  IXt,  I. 

This  paragraph  wonhl  stipply  fertile  matter  for  comment* 
but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discnssion  of  the  evih 
of  Inilepciuiency,  their  source,  or  their  remedy.  We  mint 
content  ourseUes  with  throwinj]^  out  the  j^eneral  remark,  tlwuk 
presents  no  vaful  objection  against  any  form  of  eccleslastial 
polity,  episcopal,  presbyterian,  or  congregational,  tlmt,  wlien 
associated  with  secular  power,  it  l)eco!nes  corrupt,  oppres«T(, 
an<l  an  engine  of  tyranny.  As  to  the  expediency  of  such  asso¬ 
ciations,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  offer  our  sentiments  herr- 
after;  and  we  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hinton  for  the 
present,  with  cordially  recommending  his  w’ork  to  the  patronigc 
of  our  readers. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  Modern  I'raveller  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  comprise  a  general  description  of  North 
America,  geographical  and  statistical ;  a  catalogue  of  the  abo¬ 
riginal  tribes,  with  remarks  upon  their  history  and  generic  cha¬ 
racter;  an  historical  sketcli,  necessarily  succinct  and  rapid,  of 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country,  of  the  American 
N\  ar  of  Inde|>endence,  and  the  second  American  War;  and  i 
full  topographical  description  of  the  C^nited  States  and  the 
British  possessions.  The  character  of  the  work  must  be  too 
well  known  to  our  rcailers,  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  say 
any  thing  further  respecting  these  volumes,  which  conclude  the 
series. 

And  now  to  advert  to  the  ol)servations  with  which  we  pro- 
fatard  this  article, — is  it  true,  and  if  so.  whence  comes  it,  that  the 
subject  of  these  several  publications  is  not  popular  in  th‘i> 
eoiintrv  ^  Whose  fault  is  it !  The  North  American  Reviewer?, 
in  a  lui;g  article,  headed  ‘  'fone  of  British  Criticism’,  complain, 
not  wholly  without  reason,  hut  in  tcrnjs  of  great  exaggeration, 
of  I  he  perpetual  abuse  lavished  upon  the  Americans  by  our 
writers,  from  the  (iuartcrly  down  to  the  Literary  Gazette. 
And  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  this,  they  assert,  that  *  the 
‘  real  head  .ind  front  of’  their  ‘  offending,  as  is’  (they  say) 
‘  |>erfcclly  well  understood  on  all  sides, — is  nothing  more  than 
‘  this;  lhat  ’  they  ‘  liappcn,  by  the  act  of  Ciod,  and  the  valour 
'  and  virtue  of  their  fathers,  to  be  placed  in  such  a  simatioo, 
‘  political,  ge<»grj4pliical,  ami  statistical,  that’  they  ‘are  molt 

*  likely  than  any  otlier  power  to  rival  or  surpass  Great  Brilam. 
‘  tir>t,  in  those  commercial  and  maritiinc  pursuits  which  haw 
‘  hitherto  con>tituleil  the  chief  elements  of  her  greatness,  and. 
‘  at  a  more  remote  period,  in  population,  wealth,  and  natiooal 

•  importance.’  Now  we  take  n|>oii  ourselves  to  say,  first,  that 
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this  is  «>o»ns  ^x^rfeotly  well  ii  ml  erst  cod,  at  least  on  onr 

sitle;  «ihI  socomlly,  that  such  an  apprehension  forms  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  feolinc  which  is  l>etraye<l  in  the  tone  of  British 
criticism.  I'olitical  anti)>athy  mav  have  actuateil  the  linnrterl}*; 
it  can  scarcely  have  promptetl  tlie  sneers  of  the  lulinhiirgh  ; 
aiul  the  ‘hiilKing'  of  Biackwoml,  our  transatlantic  friends 
micl»t  l)C  content  to  War  in  common  with  the  friends  of  hn« 
inanity  ami  religion  in  our  own  country.  'Fhat  so  *  petulant 
‘  ami  tx‘e\ ish  a  spirit  \  so  much  ‘  pretty  spite,*  should  ever  he 
displaveil  towanls  the  Americans,  hy  any  British  critics  or  jonr- 
iialists,  we  sincerely  regret;  hut  the  way  in  which  these  Be- 
viewers  wouUl  account  for  it,  if  not  meant  en  hadinaget  would 
prove  that  they  wholly  mistake  Wth  the  feeling  and  its  source. 
Tlic  truth  is,  that  the  Americans  deserve  our  respect  and 
esteem, — and  they  enjoy  it,  al>ove  all  other  nations  in  the  world  ; 
but  they  have  the  strangest  w  av  possible  of  courting  our  friend¬ 
ship  and  kindly  feeling, — hy  alternate  throats  and  sentimental 
whimpering.  They  complain  of  the  iiiriucnce  of  national  pride 
on  the  tone  of  British  w  liters ;  hut  is  it  not  the  natural  result 
of  the  national  v,anity  pt'r|>ctually  displayed  hy  American 
writers?  It  is  not  their  talents,  hut  their  vaunts,  that  provoke 
contempt.  Vanity,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  cominiinities,  is 
the  last  (piality  that  can  excite  sympathy.  Not  content  with 
having  achicNod  their  |H)litical  imlcpeiulence,  they  seem  to  he 
constantly  aiming  at  a  moral  and  intelloctnal  separation  from  the 
parent  stock.  Impatient  of  every  obligation  of  gratitude  to 
Knglaiid,  they  disiiain  any  other  attitude  than  that  of  rivalry, 
ami  would  fain  make  their  unborn  future  competitor  with  our 
rich  historic  past.  Jealously  alive  to  the  sarcasms  of  our  party- 
writers,  they  seem  to  us  to  set  little  value  upon  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  and  sympathy  of  that  portion  of  the  )>eoplc  of  Kngland 
with  whom  they  might  be  thought  to  have  the  nearest  affinity. 
We  blame  them  not  for  despising  the  Radicals;  but  why  should 
they  lightly  appreciate  the  friendship  of  the  great  body  of  Disi 
senters?  \\  hy  should  they  writhe  under  the  ribaldry  of  Black¬ 
wood.  and  uke  no  account  of  cordial  civilities  at  the  hands  of 
(  hristian  Reviewers  ? 

Jealousy  of  America,  we  have  none.  On  the  contrary,  we  al¬ 
ready  enjoy  all  the  high  and  Kberal  satisfaction  with  which  the 
Keviewers  would  so  kindly  provide  us  in  the  contemplation  of 
their  young  and  flourishing  Republic.  We  admit,  however, 
tliat  the  proj)er  view  of  the  subject  is  not  generally  taken ;  and 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  citing  the  eloquent  appeal 
^hich,  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  is  made  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  ‘  Is  tliere  nothing,  in  fact  ’,  they  ask,  ‘  to  approve,  to 
‘admire,  to  rejoice  at,  to  sympathize  with,  in  the  mighty  deve¬ 
lopment  of  w’ealth  and  |X)puIation, — the  creation,  as  it  were,  of 
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‘  a  new  human  race, — w’hich  is  now  goin^r  on  upon  our  vast  ter. 

*  ritorv?  And  is  it  no  j\ist  ground  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  m 
‘  Englishman,  that  all  these  wonders  are  the  work  of  Knglisli 
‘  hands,  and  were  performed  under  the  inthience  of  English  bi. 

‘  hits,  feelings,  and  principles  ?  Can  the  friend  of  learning  in 
‘  Englainl  Hud  no  joy  in  reflecting,  that  the  language  he  loves 
‘  and  cultivates— the  language,  which  conveyed  to  his  infant 
‘  ear  the  soft  accents  of  maternal  affection — to  his  young  heart 
‘  the  tender  avowals  of  passionate  love — to  his  manly  mind  the 
‘  suhiime  strains  of  parliamentary  and  pulpit  eloquence, — will  be 
‘  spoken  in  a  future  age  hy  hundreds  of  millions,  inhabiting  a 
‘  distant  foreign  land,  and  will  enliven  with  its  rich  and  noble 
‘  music  the  now  solitary  regions  of  another  (ptarter  of  the  globe? 

‘  Is  it  nothing,  for  example,  to  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
‘  Shakspeare — and  every  Englishman  is  or  ought  to  he  one— 

*  that  the  madness  of  Lear  will  hereafter  rend  the  concave  of  a 
‘  thousand  theatres  from  Maine  to  California  •  ;  the  sorrows  of 

*  Juliet  draw  forth  floods  of  sympathy  from  bright  eyes  in  the 

*  valleys  of  the  Hocky  Mountains,  or  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
‘  Ct>lumhia  ;  and  the  mournful  melody  of  the  harp  of  Ariel  move 
‘  upon  the  bosom  of  the  smooth  Pacific  “  in  notes  hy  distance 
‘  made  more  sweet’’  than  they  ever  could  have  been,  even  in 

*  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  upon  the  shores  of  the  “  still  vexed  lier- 
‘  moothes  ?  ’*  Mere,  too,  liberty  has  found  a  home  and  a 
‘  throne  ;  and  Liberty  is,  or  was,  the  god  of  the  idolatry  of  every 

*  true-born  Englisliman.  Is  it  nothing  to  the  countryman  of 
‘  Hampden,  Sidney,  and  Russell,  that  the  principles  of  **  the 
‘  glorious  constitution  ”,  for  which  they  gave  up  their  “  golden 

*  years  ”  to  exile  and  prison,  or  their  lives  upon  the  block,  arc 
‘  to  Hourisli  hereafter  in  ail  their  beauty,  purified  and  perfected, 
‘  according  to  the  illustiious  Fox,  hy  the  experience  of  a  thou- 
‘  sand  ye.irs,  in  four  and  twenty — in  the  sequel  we  know  not 
‘  how  many  more — independent  States  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  the 
‘  friend  of  gooil  government,  social  order,  law,  and  humanity, 
‘  that  the  problem  of  perpetual  peace  has  at  length  been  solved, 
‘  and  that  these  four  and  twenty  Stiates  have  bound  themselves 
‘  together  hy  a  mysterious  hut  indissoluble  tie  of  union,  which 
‘  preserves  to  them  at  once  the  l>eiu*ficial  activity  of  independent 
‘  sovereignties,  and  the  untroubled  harmony  of  a  single  cominu- 
‘  nity  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  a  Scotchman — a  friend  of  lilrskine — that 
‘  the  7’r/o/  htj  Jurtj  is  to  spread  its  banner  of  protection  over 
‘  the  head  of  the  unfortunate,  and  perhaps  innocent  prisoner— 

*  that  the  potent  sound  of  Habeas  Corpus,  like  the  sesame 

*  MV'  takt*  Unive  to  obs<Tve,  that  an  Kiiglishinan  may  Imj  an  adoiiw 
of  ShaksiKniro,  witiioiit  partici]»aling  very  stnmglv  in  this  |iart  of  th< 
Writer  s  anticipation. 
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4  Arabian  fable,  is  to  burst  the  iloors  which  arbitrary  power  slinll 
I  i^jive  closed — if  such  a  case  should  ever  ha|ipeii  here — in 

*  regions  which  might,  and  probably  w'ould,  it  they  had  not 
‘  bt'cn  settled  by  Englishmen,  have  been  subjected  to  a  ruthless 

*  Sjvinisli  despotism  ?  Finally,  is  it  a  matter  of  iiulitlerence  to  the 
‘  friend  of  pure  and  undetilod  religion  under  any  of  its  forms, 

*  that  the  beautiful  feet  of  those  that  bring  good  tidings,  that 
‘  publish  peace,  that  say  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  rcigneth,  ore  nl- 
‘  ready  traversing  in  every  direction  the  sandy  shores  of  the 

*  Atlantic,  the  blue  summits  of  the  Allcghanies,  and  the  green 
‘  savannahs  of  the  West ;  that  they  are  climbing  the  precipices 

*  of  the  Hocky  Hidge,  and  will  soon  reach  the  distant  borders 

*  of  the  South  Sea  ?  Is  all  this  world  of  wonders,  this  mag- 
‘  niticent  display  of  the  full  bloom  and  glory  of  civilization, 

‘  bursting  forth,  as  it  were  instantaneously,  from  the  depth  of 

*  liarharism,  like  a  Lapland  spring  out  of  the  icy  bosom  of  win- 
<  ter, — to  he  held  as  nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing,  not  he- 
‘  cause  it  is  not  the  w  ork  of  Englishmen — for  that  in  the  main 

*  it  is — but  because  it  is  not  performed  by  the  Englishmen  wlio 

*  inhabit  a  little  island  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic?  Is 

*  it  not  a  burning  shame,  a  crying  sin,  that,  under  the  influence 
‘of  this  paltry  motive,  the  greatest  achievements  and  cliaracters 
‘  are  to  be  habitually  depreciated,  the  purest  and  most  amiable 

*  sentiments  mocked  and  jeered  at,  and  this  too  by  men  of  high 
‘  pretensions  for  talent,  education,  and  philosophy  ?  Wc  know 

*  not  what  others  may  say  in  answer  to  these  ouestions,  or  what 
‘  doctrines  and  sentiments  may  be  fashionable  in  the  mother 
‘  country,  w  here  a  selfish  system  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  order 

*  of  the  day :  but  for  ourselves,  we  must  avow’  without  hesitation, 

‘  that  w’c  consider  the  tone  of  criticism,  to  which  we  have  liere 
‘  alluded,  as  very  strongly  marked  by  bad  principle,  bad  feeling, 

‘  had  taste,  and  bad  policy.  We  bedieve  that  our  transatlantic 

*  brethren,  who  adopt  it,  are  great  losers  by  it,  on  the  score,  not 
‘  only  of  honour  and  conscience,  but  of  national  advantage,  as 
‘  well  us  mere  personal  comfort  and  pleasure.  We  really  think 

*  that  an  brnglishman  of  right  feeling  and  good  understanding, 

*  instead  of  exhibiting  a  miserable  jealousy  of  the  progress  of 
'  this  great  offset  from  the  parent  stock,  ought  to  take  as  much 
‘  pride  in  it,  as  in  any  of  the  more  direct  developments  of  the 
‘  resources  of  his  country.  We  conceive  that  the  victory  over 
‘  our  western  w  ilderness,  which  has  been  w’on  by  English  hands 

*  and  English  hearts,  ought  to  fill  his  mind  with  as  high  a  satis- 

*  faction  as  the  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  European 
‘  continent  by  the  British  navy :  and  that  he  ought  to  view  the 
‘  marvellous  increase  of  population  that  is  going  on  among  us,  the 
'  hitherto  unexampled  multiplication  of  human  life  and  huinaii 
‘  happiness,  which  is  taking  place,  for  instance,  in  the  State  of 
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‘  Oliio,  witli  even  more  delight  than  the  glorious  waste  of  blood 
‘  and  treasure  at  'IVafalgar  or  ^^'aterloo.* 

Amcr.  I\ri\  X.  Ixviii. 


Art.  II. —  1.  A  Sertfum  on  1  CorinlhianSf  ii.  12.  Preached  before  the 
L^niverxih/  ofihfordy  at  St.  Mary's, on  Suiuluy,  February  d,  1H31. 
lly  the  Kev.  II.  H.  Hulteel,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Colli^, 
and  C’urate  of  St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  dvo.  no.  j;!. 
Price  l.v.  iUl.  Oxford.  IdlU. 

2.  Uemarks  njnm  a  SernioHf  preached  at  St.  Mary*St  on  Sunday,  Fe¬ 
bruary  ti,  IHdl.  Hy  the  Hev.  Edward  Hurton,  D.D.,  lli'giug 
Professor  of  Divinity,  dvo.  pp.  2d.  Price  If.  Oxford,  18dl. 

3.  Strictures  on  the  Kev.  3fr.  IhilteeVs  Sermon  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riir^ 
ton*s  Remarks.  By  Oxoniensis.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Pest- 
script.  dvo.  j>p.  25.  Price  If.  Oxford.  HUH. 

4.  One  Reastm  for  not  entering  into  Controverstf  tvith  an  anonipmmt 
Author  of  Strictures,  dvo.  pp.  d.  Price  (W.  Oxford.  1831. 

5.  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Burton  s  Remarks  ujxm  a  Sermon  preached  at  Si 
Mary'st  February  (),  HUH.  By  the  Uev.  II.  B.  Bulteel,  M.A. 
dvo.  j>p.  5d.  Price  l.v.  (\d.  Oxford.  HUH. 

(».  'I'he  DiK'trinc  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  o/’  the  Reform- 
ation,  of  the  Reforpnation  itself  ti)'  Scripture,  and^  of  the  Church 
of  Rttme,  brietly  compared  with  the  Remarks  of  the  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity.  By  OYAEII.  Ovo.  pp.  84.  Price  2#. 
Oxford.  HUH. 

n'^lllS  is  a  strange  controversy; — not,  certainly,  in  itself,  since 
it  is,  essentially,  little  more  than  a  variety  of  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  wrangle  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  parties  in 
the  national  hierarchy  ;  hut  for  the  samples  which  it  supplies  of 
the  way  in  which  theological  (|Ucstions  arc  handled  in  one  at 
least  of  our  great  .schools  of  divinity.  The  discussion  involves, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  most  important  points  both  of 
faith  and  experience ;  and  we  have  before  us  the  opinions  and 
arguments  of  two  Oxford  licentiates,  the  one  a  Master  of  Arts, 
the  other  no  less  a  personage  than  the  very  Rejoins  Professor 
of  Divinity,  who  comes  forward  as  the  cx-qfficio  interpreter  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  modestly  assumes  to  himself 
the  high  prerogatives  of  one  who  is  ‘  to  stand  behveen  the  dead 
‘  and  the  Brin^,  and  stay  the  plague!'  Mr.  Rultcers  tone  is 
sidliciently  dogmatical;  but  this  flourish  from  the  divinity  chair, 
is  at  mortal  variance  with  the  paraded  humility  which,  only  two 
sentences  hefore,  had  deprecated  all  supposition,  that  the  cause 
of  the  (’hurch  of  England  could  be  ‘  entrusted*  to  his  ‘  feeble 
•  liands.*  ^  et,  whctlier  arrogant  or  meek,  whether  declamatory 
or  argumentative,  neither  the  Preacher  nor  the  Professor  has 
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thrown  the  least  light  on  Scripture  doctrine,  nor  advanced,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  the  great  cause  of  Evangelical  trutli. 

On  Sunday,  tlie  (>th  of  February  last,  the  Uev.  H.  H.  Bulteel, 
Curate  of  St.  Ehhe’s,  Oxford,  was  called  upon  to  *  preach  bc- 
*  fore  the  Fniversity  *,  in  the  routine  of  a  duty  which  all  who, 
being  in  orders,  have  taken  their  Master’s  degree,  are  required 
to  |H*rform  in  rotation.  This  gentleman  is  well  known  among 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  as  a  fearless  and  uncompromising 
asserter  of  what  w  e  cannot  easily  designate  in  a  more  intelligible 
vav,  than  by  terming  them  ultra-evangelical  doctrines.  His 
feelings  and  intentions,  on  the  present  occasion,  seem  either 
to  have  been  accurately  known,  or  shrewdly  guessed ;  and  in 
consequence,  ‘  an  audience  was  attracted,  such  as  never,  per- 
*haps,  was  w  itnessed  for  numbers  within  the  walls  of  St.  Mary’s ’• 
And  if  his  hearers  anticipated,  from  his  w’cll-known  zeal,  a 
bold  and  rousing  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  of  the 
higher  grades,  most  assuredly  they  w'ere  not  disappointed  ;  for 
a  less  ceremonious  handling  of  men  in  authority,  never  yet 
made  the  ‘  budge  doctors*  of  a  college  start  from  their  slum¬ 
bers.  None  were  spared  ;  neither  the  contemner  of  evangelical 
truth,  nor  the  signer  of  false  or  negligent  testimonials  to  reli¬ 
gious  character,  nor  even  the  royal  granter  of  that  mockery  of 
ecclesiastical  institution,  a  conge  (T dire.  Assuredly,  Mr.  Bul- 
tccl  has  no  chance  for  a  bishopric.  Nor  do  these  sweeping 
censures  seem  to  have  been  at  all  mitigated  by  tone  or  manner. 
No  ‘well-bred  whisper*  softened  down  the  asperity  of  rebuke. 
Boanerges  thundered  from  the  pulpit ;  wigs  and  bands  shook 
at  the  terrors  of  his  indignant  eloquence ;  and  all,  save  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity,  bowed  the  head  in  silent  consternation.  It 
was  a  fearful  addition  to  these  appalling  circumstances,  that  the 
sermon  was  of  most  uncanonical  length;  and,  instead  of  the 
prescriptive  twenty  minutes,  must  have  stretched  on,  w'c  imagine, 
to  something  not  much  short  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  To  the 
clu  irge  of  ‘  bitterness*  in  his  expressions,  Mr.  B.  replies: 


‘I  confess  to  their  hluninesx;  I  plead  guilty  to  their  icvcri/y;  — 
Imt  hitter  they  only  could  have  been  to  those  who  smarted  under  the 
truth  of  them  ;  and  1  candidly  confess,  if  any  one  ask  me  a  reason  for 
the  severity  of  any  part  of  my  sermon,  that  f  felt  convinced  of  ita  nc- 
ccHsity.  Surely  a  man  would  be  thought  a  fool,  that  should  attempt, 
as  one  says,  to  break  a  millstone  by  threshing  it  with  a  feather ;  and 
he  would  not  be  much  w'iser  that  should  whisper  through  the  keyhole, 
to  tell  his  sleeping  friend  that  his  house  is, on  fire.* 

In  this  memorable  effusion,  Mr.  Bulteel  wastes  no  time  in 
maiKvuvriiig,  but  comes,  without  a  sentence  of  exordium,  at 
cnee  to  the  arrangement  of  his  su!)jcct.  From  the  words  of  liis 
^ext,  1  Corinthians,  ii.  12..  he  discourses,  ‘  i.  Of  the  doctrine 
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‘  containeil  in  (he  vionX'^  freely  ^Iven  to  uSy  «in(l  tve  have  received, 

‘  ii.  Of  llie  thinj^s  tlicinsflves  so  jriwn.  iii.  Of  the  spiritiul 
*  knowledge  we  have  of  these  things.*  lie  winds  up  all  bv  t 
‘  bitter*  application  in  the  shape  of  a  ‘  practical  conclu.sion*. 
lie  sets  oti’at  score,  denying,  under  his  very  lirst  point,  that  thf 
(jospel  is  an  *  ojjtr':  grace  and  salvation,  he  says,  are  fnev, 
iVeely  given. 

‘  When  (itxl  intends  grace  for  any  p<»nr  sold,  he  does  not  stop  half 
\vn\,  and  wait  for  our  closing  with  his  otter,  hut  he  conies  home  to 
our  ver>*  s<»ul,  anil  niakt^s  a  sure  hKlgement  of  the  blessing.  When, 
tluTefore,  (iml  declares  that  lie  gives  Christ,  he  doth  more  than  offer 
C  hrist.  If  (iimI  had  waitinl  for  man’s  acceptanct' of  C'hrist  l>efore  he 
si'iit  iiim  into  the  world,  Christ  never  would  have  a|HH*ared  in  the 
world  ;  for  wlien  he  diil  come,  his  owu  received  him  not.  Hud  (rod 
otfenul  man  that  Christ  should  come,  he  would  have  left  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  w'orld  susptmdcd  uisiu  man’s  corrupt  will;  hut  (ohI  haviuj^ 
given  his  Son,  he  went  lM»yond,  and  even  contrary  to  the  will  of  niaa, 
ami  acted  after  the  counsid  of  his  own  will,  and  therefore  made  sutt 
work  of  the  sinner’s  s;dvation’. 


Ml*.  Biilteel  w  rites  with  spiiit,  but  his  vivacity  would  he  more 
eU’ective,  were  it  more  powerfully  backed  by  argument.  These 
few  sentences  ail'urd  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  dashing, 
superficial  way  in  which  he  hurries  along,  delivering  his  opi¬ 
nions  with  a  heedless  impetuosity,  which  defeats  its  own  pur- 
|>ose  by  never  pausing  to  review  its  own  statements,  nor  to  in- 
cpiirc  how  far  it  may  he  expedient  to  make  good  by  reasoning, 
that  which  has  been  authoritatively  asserted.  ‘  To  ^ite\  he 
sentcntiously  observes,  ‘  means  to  girCf  in  opposition  to  every 
‘  other  word  which  maybe  put  in  its  place*.  Certainly;,  but 
why  may  not  the  Ciospel  be  at  once  an  offer  and  a  gift?  What 
is  it,  in  its  ]irimary  import,  but  an  appeal  to  man  as  a  moral 
agent,  independently  of  all  disposition  or  indisposition,  on  his 
part,  to  its  reception  ?  What  arc  its  invitations  but  oilers? 
What  is  implied  in  the  Saviour's  charge  to  the  Seventy,  but 
oiler  and  rejection?  This  view  of  tIie(«ospel  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  after-process  in  the  economy  of 
redemption,  by  which  (iod,  far  from  leaving  the  success  of  hb 
gracious  amnesty  *  suspended  upon  man’s  corrupt  w  ill  ’,  has  se¬ 
cured  the  triumph  of  his  grace,  and  made,  in  Mr.  U.’s  own 
phrase,  ‘  sure  work  of  the  sinner’s  salvation’.  It  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  remark,  that  the  ^readier  docs,  in  one  place,  use 
the  (|ualif\iug  adverb  *  mercly\  in  connection  with  the  views  to 
which  he  is  objecting:  at  the  same  time,  liis  language  lias  iw 
reference  to  the  restriction,  nor  does  he  avail  himself  of  it  in  his 
suhse(|uent  explanations. 

Mr.  Bulleel  next  canvasses  and  condemns  the  use  of  the 
word  tomtit  ion;  and  here,  os  elsewhere,  his  rambling,  dUcur- 
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jivo,  anil  nncliscriminating  manner,  transfers  a  worW  of  (liHiculty 
anil  trouble  from  liimself  to  the  reader.  ICmfdoyed  in  tlie  sense 
o\' mt ritorious  condition^  tlie  word,  like  the  doctrine,  is  utterly 
inileffusihle,  as  at  variance  with  the  essential  character  of  the 
(ios|n'l;  hut,  in  the  general  sense  of  a  sine  qua  non — of  a  somc- 
ihinij  inscparahle  fro.n  that  to  which  it  is  referred,— we  must 
fitlitT  use  it  or  find  a  suhstitulc.  We  admit  that  it  is  equivo¬ 
cal,  hihI  that,  in  cases  of  importance,  it  may  be  expedient  to  use 
both  caution  and  scrupulous  detinition  in  its  application ;  but 
ilu*  Nvord  itself,  or  an  eiiuivalent,  is  indispensable.  We  can, 
h(»wevcr,  understand  the  necessity  for  laying  stress  on  the  abuse 
of  such  a  phrase,  in  addressing  an  audience  like  that  which 
tillnl  the  pews  and  aisles  of  St.  Mary’s;  and  we  honour  the 
niolive  which  prompted  Mr.  H.  to  strip  oft' all  disguise  from  the 
dcslruciive  tenet,  that  *  (iod  .gives  upon  conditions,  or,  in  other 
‘  words,  seifs  grace*; — though  we  think  that  a  more  strict  and 
critical  discrimination  might  have  rendered  more  eftectual  his 
c.\pt>sure  of  the  abuse. 

'fhe  second  division  of  this  discourse,  amid  some  vagueness, 
and  in  s])ite  of  the  defects  of  an  arrangement  which  is  rhetorical, 
rather  than  logical,  and  njore  verbal  than  s|>ecilic,  contains 
much  that  is  excellent ;  and  we  are  gratified  in  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  the  following  forcible  testimony  against  an  error  of 
which  we  know  not  how  to  speak  in  measured  terms. 

Mf  it  1)0  here  asked,  Was  not  then  Christ  himself  a  sinner,  seeing 
he  bare  sin  in  his  own  body  ?  the  answer  is,  No.  Neither  the  laidy 
or  (nor)  soul  of  Christ  was  tainted  with  the  least  sjrot  or  speck  of  sin. 
For  the  liord's  word  is,  Xoi  that  which  gocth  into  a  man,  dejilcth  a 
man  ;  hut  that  which  comet h  out  of  a  man,  that  drjileth  a  man.  There¬ 
fore,  however  the  Lord  of  Glory  might  havt;  groaned  or  grieved  under 
the  enormous  ])ressure  from  without,  and  the  quick  sense  and  feeling 
of  it  within  ;  however  his  righteous  soul  might  have  been  tormcntcu 
by  its  presiuice  ;  vet  it  u'as  a  righteous  soul  still,  and  he,  through  the 
eternal  spirit,  still  pre.si*nted  himself  without  spot  to  G<kI.  Far  be  it 
from  the  heart  ami  from  the  lips  of  him  that  belicveth,  to  say,  that 
Christ’s  body  or  soul  was  sinful  or  defiled.* 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that,  under  this 
head,  there  are  some  things  which  are  rather  unguardedly  ex¬ 
pressed.  And  it  is  because  we  think  that  there  are,  amid  much 
sound  and  eloquent  illustration  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication  through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  expressions 
^hich  seem  to  favour  the  notion  of  imputed  sanctification,  that 
gratified  by  finding  elsewhere  tlie  most  explicit  recog¬ 
nition  of  sound  doctrine  on  this  subject. 

*  hen  once  quickened  by  the  sovereign  agency  of  the  Spirit,  we 
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have  a  principle  of  life  imnlunted  in  us,  enabling  us  to  will,  thoa^ 
not  always  to  work,  the  thin*^  of  Go<l.  A  holy»  spiritual,  diriae 
imperishable  seeil  is  sown  in  <mr  souls,  for  wc.  are  liorn  apiin,  notaf 
aimiptible  stvcl,  hut  of  incorruptible,  and  its  tendencies  are  alwan 
lumvenward,  even  as  tIuMk*  of  the  rit*sh  are  always  earthward.  Upi* 
this  nrrr  creatum  Gml  the  Spirit  acts  ;  that  apiin  acts  U|Km  the  aiai 
brinpn^  every  thouji^ht  into  subjection  tt>  (’hrist  ;  the  soul  a^pui 
in  its  turn  u|M>n  the  Isnly;  and  so  the  whole  man,  body,  look 
and  spirit,  liecoines  sanctilied  to  the  scrv'ice  of  Gotl  througib  Jetui 
Christ.* 


We  have  followed  this  train  thus  far,  with  the  view  of  letting 
our  readers  a  little  into  the  secret  of  Mr.  Hultecfs  modes  of 
thinking  and  speaking.  We  must  now  come  to  that  portion  of 
his  address  which,  as  pronounced  within  the  walls  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  church,  would  he  felt  most  pithy  and  pungent.  So  far, 
all  was  not  much  amiss.  A  little  extravagance  in  point  of  doc¬ 
trine,  was  to  Ik*  expected  from  the  over  zealous  C’lirate  of  St. 
Ehhe’s ;  hut,  after  a  sliglit  movement  and  a  week’s  gossip,  all 
will  be  forgotten,  and  tlie  monotonous  ministrations  of  St. 
Mary’s  resume  the  ‘  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.’  If  such  were 
the  anticipations  of  the  men  in  high  places,  they  were  proved, 
ill  the  result,  to  have  Ix'en  sadly  erroneous.  I'he  Creachcr  did, 
in  truth,  read  to  his  hearers  a  handsome  lecture  on  the  ‘  high 
matter  ’  of  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  on  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Gospel ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  turned  fiercely, 
no  breathing  time  allowed,  on  the  desecrations  of  the  ministerial 
office  by  state-policy  and  relaxed  discipline.  Let  our  readers 
imagine  the  effect  of  the  following  bold  censures  on  certain  of 
the  congregation. 

‘  Mark,  brethren,  how’  the  case  stands.  The  king's  minister  recom¬ 
mends  such  and  such  a  one  to  the  king  to  lie  a  bishop  ;  it  may  be,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  his  relation,  or  his  son’s  tutor,  or  Ixcauso  he  is  a  good 
scholar  ;  but  one  thing  is  sure,  that  except  this  minister  know  Chriit. 
he  is  not  likely  to  recommend  one  that  knows  Christ.  Then  the  king 
recommends  to  the  clergy,  which  recommendation  has  the  force  of  i 
law.  The  bishop  so  appointed  has  the  ordination  of  a  multitude  of 
inferior  clergy,  and  so  the  pulpits  are  filletl.  Now  the  consequenco 
are  ])laiu  to  every  impartial  eve.  A  young  man,  either  in  search  of 
preferment,  or  U'cnuise  the  Cfuirch  is  a  respectable  profession,  or 
aspiring  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Pei*rs,  or  because  there  is  a  good 
living  which  he  is  sure  of  by  going  into  the  Church,  Ixholds  too  many 
attractions  in  our  Kstahlishnient  not  tij  catch  at  the  gilded  bait.  Tho 
Articles,  which  wore  set  up  as  barriers  to  k«*p  out  all  but  spiritaal 
men  from  the  ministry,  are  easily  ex])Iainod  uwav,  and  made  to  meat 
any  thing  but  what  they  do  mean.  Ordination  is  easily  enough  coo- 
femnl  on  any  man  of  nuKlerate  abilities,  provided  our  Grace  Arti^ 
form  no  ]nirt  of  his  creed ;  and  thus  men,  whose  object  in  bccooi^ 
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aiaistors  of  Christ  is  any  thing  but  the  glory  of  Christ,  climb  boldly 
ovrr  the  wall,  and  jHTforin  a  mock  exercise  of  the  shepherd’s  oN 

fice/ 

Mr.  Bultccl  proceeds  to  point  out  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  this  injurious  system,  in  the  secularization  of  the  clergy.  He 
jjiiiimatizes  a  *  large  proportion  *  of  them  ns  *  men  of  pleasure, 

‘  such  as  play  and  opera-goers,  card-players,  hall- frequenters, 

*  ami  (lancers,  delighting  in  horse-races  and  hunting,  or  the  more 

*  refined  and  seducing  amusements  of  music,  the  concert,  and 
‘  ihc  oratorio.*  Nor  does  he  stop  here  ;  but  firmly  speaks  of 
some  among  them  as  *  habitual  gamblers,  drunkards,  misers, 

‘  gluttons,  fornicators,  adulterers,  or  even  worse  than  they.* 
He  treats  with  contempt  all  efforts  to  evade  or  to  conceal  these 
heavy  accusations  ;  and  tells  his  audience  of  the  world’s  ‘  sharp 
‘  fve  ’  to  discern  the  immoralities  and  inconsistencies  of  those 
who,  professing  sanctity  of  life  and  separation  from  the  world, 

‘  are  to  be  generally  found  in  the  front  rank  of  Baal’s  wor- 
‘  >hippers  in  his  temples.*  He  next  turns  upon  the  ‘Heads 

*  and  resident  Fellows  of  Colleges,*  and  bears  a  solemn  protest 
ai^ainst  the  lenity  and  partiality  with  w  hich  testimonials  of  pious 
and  sober  living  are  given  or  withheld.  ‘  The  persecuting 
‘  spirit  towards  spiritual  men,*  which  has  been  manifested  ever 
vince  the  Restoration,  by  the  ‘  great  men  of  our  Kstahlishment,* 
is  referred  to  for  a  moment ;  and  then  the  Preacher  gives  the 
following,  as  the  ‘  two  grand  inconsistencies  which  call  loudly 
‘  for  reform  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

*  I.  Though  the  thirty-seventh  Article  denies  to  the  king  any 
sMpreinney  l)ut  that  of  ruling  all  estates,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
tem|)ond,  in  the  sanu*  way  as  the  godly  princes  in  holy  Scripture,  yet, 
she  (lu(>s  in  fact  allow  to  him  such  a  |M)wer  in  things  ecclesiastical,  os 
lluiso  ginlly  princes  nev'cr  enjoyed. 

‘  II.  \\  liereas  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  are  all  in  favour 
of  Fni‘  grace,  and  agiiinst  Frtjc  will  and  man’s  work  in  the  whole 
matter  of  our  Salvation  ;  yet,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  great  majority 
hiih  of  pr(‘lates  and  preachers  neither  teach  nor  preach  according  to 
those  Articles,  but  Inddly  disavow  them  ;  and  brand  those  that  hold 
them  with  the  name  of  heretic.* 

There  is,  of  course,  in  this  every  way  remarkable  discourse, 
much  that  would  afford  opportunity  for  dissertation;  and 
nothing  that  more  tempts  us  to  engage  in  it,  than  the  boldness 
and  broadness  with  which  Mr.  B.  lays  down  his  dogmata  on  the 
subject  of  Assurance.  We  shrink,  however,  from  a  discussion, 
of  w  hich  all  the  cost  would  fall  upon  ourselves.  Assertion  is 
cheap,  and  Mr.  Bulteel  deals  in  little  else;  nor  do  his  modes  of 
tjuotaiion  supply  the  lack  of  argument.  He  is  a  ready  textuary ; 
hut,  of  that  only  trustworthy  method  of  citing  Scripture,  which 
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has  invariable  regard  to  tlie  entire  context,  he  is  by  no  means  a 
master. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  take  up  tlic  per  contra  of  the  con¬ 
troversy ;  and  Dr.  Hurtoifs  painpldet  lies  before  us,  an  egre¬ 
gious  specimen  of  official  theology.  The  Doctor  was,  at  one 
time,  rather  a  favourite  with  us.  Ilis  volume  on  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Testimonies,  was  a  seasonable,  and,  on  the  uhole,  a 
well-executed  performance ;  distinguished  by  a  temperate  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  maintenance  of  right,  and  by  a  gratifying  abstinence 
fiom  the  asperities  which  too  frequently  make  a  good  cause 
(juestionable.  Following  necessarily  in  the  steps  of  a  singularly 
able  controverlist,  ihshop  lUill,  he  yet  exhibited  proof  of 
original  inquiry  ;  giving  novelty  to  what  was  old,  by  putting  the 
argument  in  a  new  light ;  and  strengthening  the  evidence  by  tlie 
addition  of  important  facts  and  impressive  illustration.  In  this 
useful  work,  he  seems,  however,  to  have  well  nigh  exhausted 
his  energy.  Ilis  pamphlet  on  ‘the  Power  of  tlie  Keys/ has 
haflled  onr  repeated  efforts  to  analyse  its  argument;  and  his 
Hampton  Kectiires  on  the  Gnostic  heresy,  which  we  have  lH‘en 
lately  inspecting  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing,  will  not,  wc 
suspect,  be  found  to  place  that  difficult  subject  in  a  clearer  light 
than  has  been  done  by  Heausobre  and  flatter.  The  *  credit 
‘  and  renown*  of  the  llcgius  Professor  cannot,  we  arc  quite 
sure,  derive  any  accession  from  his  *  Remarks*  on  Mr.  Hultecl’s 
Sermon,  lie  is  not  by  any  means  a  terse  or  spirited  writer, 
nor  does  lie  always  succeed  in  putting  his  argument  in  a 
(listinct  and  advantageous  form.  Learning  he  has,  and  of  the 
right  sort ;  but  he  does  not  make  a  dexterous  use  of  it ;  nor  is 
he  a  distinguished  master  of  that  hue  discrimination  which  is 
the  most  valid  qualification  for  inquiries  such  ns  those  to  which 
he  has  devoted  himself.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  that  the  Writer  of  the  ‘  Strictures,*  has  fairly  expressed 
the  general  feeling  on  the  subject,  in  the  following  observations. 


‘  W’hntevor  imiuodiatc  sensations  wore  ^ircxluccd  by  the  discouric 
pn'ttched  in  our  rniversity  Church,  on  the  0th  instant,  by  Mr.  Bulteel, 
— whatever  were  the  impressions  which,  on  its  delivery,  that  com- 
IMisition  tK'easiiuied  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors, — it  may  lie  safelr 
athrmeil,  that  no  other  findings  than  thi>se  of  unqualified  ri'grct,  took 
|M»ssetsion  of  the  brinist  of  every  sensible  man  among  us,  when  that 
pHnluctiou  was  announceil  for  publication.  The  eyes  of  the  University 
wen'  turneil  instantly  on  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  as  the 
fittest  |>erson  to  undertake  both  their  defence,  and  the  defence  of  the 
i'hristiaii  Religion  and  the  Christian  Church.  Accordingly,  in  a  few 
days  apj>eareil  ‘  the  Remarks,*  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  produced 
u  sensation  of  surprise  and  disappointment  in  the  public  mind,  more 
tlian  commeusurate  with  the  previous  regret.* 

Well  indeed  might  the  more  judicious  feel  both  surprise  ind 
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disappointment ;  for  never  was  failure  more  signal  or  less  cx- 
cusalde.  A  simple  exposure  of  error,  a  plain  appeal  to  facts 
ami  clocuim  nts,  a  peilinent  citation  of  the  Articles  and  the 
Scriptures,— nothing  more,  certainly  nothing  less,  than  this, 
nas  recjuireil  at  tlie  hand  of  the  Oxford  champion.  Hut, 
whether  he  sank  under  the  dilliculty  of  his  task,  or  was  betrayed 
hv  its  apparent  facility,  he  has  halted  miserably  in  its  |>er- 
fonnance :  and  the  irritation  which  marks  his  suhsequent  pub^ 
lication,  seems  to  indicate  consciousness  of  failure.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  to  which  we  have  referred  in  a  former  page,  on  the 
‘Tower  of  the  Keys,*  contained  some  curious,  hut  to  us  al- 
tojietlicr  iinaccountahle  speculations  on  the  subject  of  Haptism  ; 
ami  we  should  sii)>pose,  that  the  topic  was  rather  a  favourite  with" 
the  Professor,  since  he  has  again  recourse  to  them  as  a  sort  of 
universal  solvent. 

‘  The  doctrine  of  our  Clmrch,*  w  rites  Dr.  Ihirton  in  his  *  Roinurks' 
on  .^Ir.  Ihilteel’s  SiTinon,  ‘  ns  of  the  Crennnn  Heformers,  w  as,  that  man 
<»f  his  own  free  will  could  never  j»erform  works  w'hich  w'ould  merit  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  or  remove  the  consecpienees  of  Adam’s  disobedience. 
The  intTcv  of  Hod  alone,  renuived  thest‘  coii>efjnences  hy  the  death  of 
his  .S'U :  and  the  grace  of  (Jod  alone  moves  us  hy  his  floly  Spirit  to 
atve;»t  the  terms  w  hich  are  offered :  hut  the  Church  also  holds,  ns  did 
the  (lerinan  Hefiwmers,  that  this  s])iritnal  grace  is  offered  to  all  persons 
without  distinelitui ;  and  that  all  persons  may  accept  or  reject  it.  He 
who  accepts  it,  helicvesin  C’hrist,  and  is  taken  into  covenant  with  (Jod 
hy  Iniptisni.  \Vhen  he  is  baptized,  he  is  figuratively  said  to  have  dietl 
with  (’hrist :  the  penalty  denounced  up<m  him,  us  a  child  of  Adam,  is 
diM.'harged :  liis  past  sins  are  Molted  out :  he  figuratively,  i.  e.  spi¬ 
ritually,  rises  again  a  new'  creature,  and  at  that  moment  is  righteous  in 
the  sight  of  (iod:  his  ow’ii  sins,  or  that  of  his  first  parents,  condemned 
him  to  death  ;  the  mercy  of  (Joil  has  restored  him  to  life  ;  and  this 
act  of  placing  him  in  the  covenant  is  termed  justification.  Kvery 
Inptized  person  is  justified :  his  past  sins  are  forgotten:  his  faith  is 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness :  and  if  he  should  die  before  the  com¬ 
mission  of  actual  sin,  ho  w'ill  undoubtedly  Is*  saved.  This  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  (’hurch  eoncerning  justification.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the 
4|)plic:ilion  of  (lod’s  scheme  of  redemption  to  a  sinner.* 

We  arc  not  concerned  with  the  Doctor's  peremptory  asser¬ 
tion,  that  ‘this  is  the  doctnne  of  the  (diurch  concerning  justifi¬ 
cation  ;*  but  wc  arc  very  sure  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  nor  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  concernin*^  any 
thing  whatsoever.  It  would,  wc  verily  believe,  he  perfectly  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  together  a  greater  mass  of  self-contradictory 
absurdity  within  a  similar  space.  Wc  take  it  for  granted  that 
Hr.  Uurton  must  be  a  poDdobaptist ;  and  yet,  on  the  supposition, 
>t  must  bailie  all  ingenuity  to  give  a  grave  inenning  to  sonic  of 
his  expressions,  llappily,  however,  wc  arc  not  called  on  to  cx- 
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plain  tlic  perversions  and  confusions  of  this  singular  paragraph* 
and  we  are  reluctant  to  waste  time  on  that  wliich  may  be  very 
safely  left  to  operate  as  its  own  antidote. 

e  have  by  this  time,  as  wc  arc  inclined  to  think,  given  quite 
enough  of  this  marvellous  controversy,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
our  readers.  Of  Mr.  Bultecl  and  Dr.  Burton,  we  have  given 
our  opinion  already.  It  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  *  Slric* 
‘  tures*  are  sensibly  written;  and  that  the  pamphlet  on  the 
‘  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,’  although  wc  cannot 
praise  the  style,  contains  valuable  illustration  of  important 
matters. 


Art.  III.  Satural  Tht'olony  ;  or  Kssays  on  the  Kxistonce  of  IVitr 
ami  of  Broviilence,  on  the  Inunortality  of  tlie  S«»ul,  aiui  a  Futuiv 
Stale.  By  the  Bev.  Alex.  Croinhie,  liL.l).  F.K.S.,  and  M.H.S.L 
Hvo.  2  vols.  pp.  I27B.  Price  W.  B.  London,  lh‘2lh 

^ClCl'TU’ISM  shews  itself  in  so  many  forms,  is  so  fertile 
^  of  opinions,  and  so  indetinite  and  capricious  in  its  tenden¬ 
cies,  as  to  j>recliule  every  attempt  to  describe  its  nature  or  to 
represent  its  allinilies.  There  is  no  truth  to  which  it  will 
not  oppose  its  influence :  there  is  no  error  which  it  will  not 
include  in  its  friendships.  'J'herc  arc  no  evidences  so  clear, 
no  proofs  so  cogent,  but  it  will  resist  them,  and  turn  them 
aside  from  its  regard  in  its  wayward  and  destructive  pro¬ 
gress.  It  never  rests,  it  never  seeks  repose.  It  prescril)es  to 
itself  no  rules  to  regulate  its  movements,  and  to  guide  its 
proceedings.  It  is  daring  in  its  presumptions,  and  bold  in 
its  denials.  It  discards  revelation, — it  disowns  a  providence, 
— it  denies  the  being  of  a  God.  It  sports  with  futurity;  it 
laughs  at  immortality ;  it  is  restless  in  its  efforts  to  divest  man 
of  the  moral  intelligence  which  constitutes  his  real  greatness, 
and  to  reduce  him  to  a  brutish  level.  It  views  him  in  no  other 
connexion  than  the  present  relation  which  he  sustains  to  tlie 
things  around  him,  and  regards  him  as  nothing  more  than  t 
portion  of  the  changing  atoms  which  compose  the  material 
world.  It  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  enterprise,  and  watching  for 
occasions  of  employing  its  stratagems  and  its  pow  ers,  it  becomes 
an  im|K'luous,  or  a  wary  assailant,  as  may  best’  answer  ib 
purpose  in  its  conflicts ;  and,  in  the  victories  which  it  achieres, 
it  consigns  its  captives  to  dank  and  chilling  cells,  where  it  leaves 
them  to  linger  and  to  perish. 

In  the  representation  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers, 
of  the  devious  and  baneful  spirit  wbicli  has  intruded  itself  into 
nearly  every  department  of  human  learning,  and  into  almost 
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every  walk  of  life,  and  by  which  the  means  of  knowledge  have 
been  most  extensively  abused  and  perverted,  we  have  not  with¬ 
drawn  either  them  or  ourselves  from  the  observation  of  what  is 
real  in  the  iiistory  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  contemplation  of 
an  itiKige  which  might  be  classed  with  poetic  fictions.  In  the 
history  of  ancient  literature,  there  may  be  found  abundant 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  sceptical  spirit,  accompanied  with 
the  memorials  of  its  mischievous  propensities  and  its  dismal  and 
l>fnhcioiis  eHects.  It  could  not  much  conduce  to  the  edification 
of  those  w  hom  we  would  willingly  instruct  or  admonish,  to  have 
liefore  them  a  digest  of  the  multifarious  tenets  which  tlic 
ancient  philosojihical  sects  included  in  their  patronage  of 
opinions.  The  collation  of  them  would,  however,  present  a 
curious  exhihition,  and  shew*  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent, 
iTHMi  who  professed  themselves  to  he  wise  had  become  fools. 
For  this  purpose,  an  enumeration  of  their  extravagant  conceits, 
ami  a  survey  of  their  gross  and  subtle  speculations,  might  have 
their  use.  W  e  should  then  sec  of  what  avail  was  the  most 
ptient  application  of  the  profoundest  and  most  patient  minds, 
to  the  questions  which,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  must  be  to  men 
the  most  interesting. 

'fhe  sceptical  schools  in  which  so  many  pretenders  to  wisdom 
foiinil  disciples  to  follow  them  in  the  most  l>ewildcring  of  their 
mental  w  tndcrings,  did  not  become  extinct  when  their  conductora 
left  the  world.  Hie  philosophers  who  promulgated  the  atomic 
syftoin,  and  the  other  Atheistical  doctrines  wliich  disfigure  the 
history  of  Grecian  genius,  ceased  to  laliour  in  the  invention  of 
novelties,  and  were  prevented  by  death  from  multiplying  the 
mind)er  of  the  irreligious  sects  which  they  aspired  to  establish  ; 
hut  their  doctrines,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  knowledge  of 
them,  l)ut  in  regard  to  the  living  patronage  and  adoption  of 
them,  survived.  I'he  crudities  of  the  ancient  schools  have 
foiuul  admirers  among  those  who  had  access  to  the  lights  of 
l>ctier  times ;  the  masters  of  the  old  sects  have  not  hcen  without 
their  successors  in  the  inculcation  of  ridiculous  dogmas,  and  the 
worst  errors  of  heathen  pretenders  to  wisdom,  have  been  re- 
'ived  in  countries  which  the  beams  of  a  superior  learning  have 
l)eeu  long  illuminating.  Atheism  has  had  its  teachers  and  its 
pupils  in  our  own  age;  and  it  w’ould  be  deceiving  ourselves,  to 
proMime  tliat  it  lias  ceased  to  exist.  Deference  to  generally  re¬ 
ceived  principles,  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  so  felt,  at 
to  check  the  avowal  of  sceptical  sentiments,  or  to  modify  the 
expression  of  them ;  but  it  were  easy  to  name  w  riters  who  have 
isicceeded  in  loosening  themselves  from  the  restraints  which  are 
thus  imposed,  and  who  have  come  forward  boldly  to  declare 
their  disl>elicf  of  religion,  and  to  advocate  infidelity  in  its  widest 
ond  most  pernicious  aberrations.  Nor  have  their  efforts  in  isr 
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boiirinp  to  draw  away  disciples  after  llieni,  l)een  abortive  it. 
tempts ;  .since  iberc  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  di¬ 
rect  inculcation  of  sceptical  doctrines  in  the  works  of  some  mo. 
dern  autbors,  and  tbc  insidious  insinuation  of  them  in  other  pub. 
lications,  have  not  been  so  inefVcctual  as  to  leave  those  semi- 
ments  the  exclusive  property  of  the  original  writers, 

'riie  ma»;nitnde  of  tlie  evil  which  we  delect  in  a  system  of 
unlH'lief  that  excludes  from  the  relations  and  the  obligations  of 
mankinil,  an  omniscient  Observer  and  Judge  of  human  actions, 
and  from  the  universe  an  intelligent  and  almighty  Creator,  is  so 
alarming  to  the  fears  of  every  one  who  regards  religion  as  the 
essential  safeguard  of  human  happiness,  that  every  attempt  to 
e.xpose  it,  and  to  diminish  and  abate  its  ravages,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  public  l)enefaction.  In  such  a  design,  the  Author 
of  the  work  before  us  has  engaged.  His  (pialihcations  for  the 
service  will  be  appreciated  by  his  readers  as  amply  ccjual  to  the 
task  ;  and  the  temper  which  he  manifests  and  preserves  through¬ 
out,  they  will  not  fail  to  approve.  His  opportunities  have  not 
been  few,  or  of  rare  occurrence,  of  observing  the  indications  of 
a  spirit  unfavourable  tow  ards  religion  in  the  educated  classes  of 
the  community.  His  avowals  of  his  belief  and  of  his  fears  in 
this  respect,  are  but  too  well  grounded,  ^^'c  have  heard  much 
of  the  circidation  of  irreligious  publications  among  the  lower 
orders ;  and  clamorous  have  been  the  cries  of  many  for  their 
suppression  by  the  arm  of  the  law.  In  many  of  these  in¬ 
stances,  we  have  seen  but  too  much  reason  to  conclude, 
that,  saving  certain  interests  not  essentially  religions,  the  im¬ 
pieties  so  decried  might  have  passed  unnoticed.  Whether  in 
the  lowest  or  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the  influence  of  in¬ 
fidelity  is  to  be  deprecated  ;  but  he  most  fitly  shews  himself  to 
l)e  cognizant  of  its  evil  working,  w  ho  adopts  the  best  modes  of 
dealing  w  ith  it  as  a  moral  contagion.  For,  as  no  one  but  a  mad¬ 
man  would  unsheath  the  sword,  or  discharge  a  musket,  as  a  re¬ 
medy  against  the  plague,  other  means  than  those  of  physical 
violence  will  ho  thought  of  by  every  one  who  w  ould  competently 
attempt  to  dimini.sh  and  remove  the  malady  of  irreligion. 

hoever  will  follow  ns  in  the  perusal  of  the  volumes  which  Dr. 
('romhie  has  put  into  our  hands,  will  find  that  he  well  under¬ 
stands  the  character  of  the  noxious  disorder  which,  in  its  growth 
and  prevalence,  would  inflict  on  mankind  the  direst  calamities 
that  could  befall  them.  Whether  he  may  have  exhibited  the 
s|H'eific  remedy  for  the  cure  of  scepticism,  some  persons  may 
|H'rlinps  doubt ;  hut  he  is  at  least  correct  in  his  exclusion 
of  all  applications  hut  those  which  proceed  on  the  principle* 
that  the  errors  of  the  understanding  will  yield  only  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  trntli.  It  is  not  only  to  the  reasonings,  but  to  the 
.spirit  and  manner  of  his  entire  production,  that  this  remark  ap- 
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iJios.  There  is  in  it  nothing  intemperate,  nothing  offensive. 
It  is  not  only  free  from  faults  wliich  might  render  it  objection* 
able  to  a  reader  of  mild  and  patient  temper,  but  it  is  uniformly 
calculated  to  produce  impressions  in  favour  of  the  Author's 
avowed  object, — to  interest  intelligent  persons,  who  may  l)e  in 
(ianuer  of  being  seduced  by  sceptical  influence,  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  most  momentous  moral  (|ueslions  to  wliich  the  at¬ 
tention  of  human  beings  can  be  given. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  repugnance  of  the  sceptic  to  the 
principles  of  religion  ?  Is  a  man  placed  by  Atheism  in  a  better 
condition  for  being  able  to  account  most  calmly  and  most 
reasonably  for  the  phenomena  which  are  present  to  his  senses, 
and  for  the  objects  to  which  he  directs  his  inquiries,  than  he 
would  be  by  a  system  which  begins  and  ends  with  God  ?  Is  it 
less  philosophical  to  admit  the  agency  of  a  Supreme,  Omnipotent 
Being,  possessing  the  perfection  of  intelligence,  as  the  Author 
and  Controller  of  nature,  than  to  deny  His  existence?  Is  it 
wisdom  in  man,  to  look  upon  all  things  around  him,  and  to 
ascribe  the  substance  and  the  forms  of  all  existing  objects  to 
iK'cessity  or  chance,  bringing  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  survey 
of  such  a  world  as  he  inhabits,  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is 
no  infinite  Mind  to  whom  it  owes  its  being  ?  Atheism  is  an 
hyt)otbesis  of  negations,  which  it  has  pleased  some  persons  who 
have  mastered  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  raised  them¬ 
selves  above  the  common  modes  of  thinking,  to  adopt.  But,  if 
we  take  the  estimates  of  men's  understandings  from  tlie  utility  or 
the  consistency  of  their  doctrines,  to  what  rank  shall  we  assign 
tiiose  who  seek  to  be  distinguished  by  absurd  dogmas  and  cold 
and  heartless  speculations  ?  To  the  communion  of  the  wise 
and  good  they  do  not  belong,  whose  highest  labours  are  directed 
to  cut  off  the  human  species  from  all  associations,  and  from  all 
hopes,  but  those  which  give  them  the  interest  of  a  brute  in  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  a  short  and  troubled  existence.  There  is 
no  doctrine  which  a  man  professes  to  believe,  that  should  not 
he  sullicient  to  justify  his  reception  of  it.  But  what  are  the 
advantages  of  Atheism?  What  are  the  attractions  of  a  scries 
of  heartless  propositions,  such  as  this  wretched  hypothesis  com¬ 
prises?  There  is  no  God,  nothing  higher  or  better  throughout 
the  universe,  than  man  himself!  There  is  no  providence,  no  in¬ 
spection  of  the  world  by  an  omnipresent  Being,  no  divine  super¬ 
intendence  of  its  affairs,  no  cognizance  of  the  actors  in  its  scenes 
of  private  and  public  transactions !  There  is  no  futurity,  no  state 
in  which  man  is  again  to  live ;  be  dies,  and  has  finished  such  a 
life  as  that  of  the  grazing  animal ;  his  vitality  is  for  ever  extin¬ 
guished  ;  and  the  grave,  receiving  the  whole  of  him,  concludes 
his  hojKs  and  his  fears,  and  terminates  all  his  prospects  and  all 
his  interests !  And  there  is  no  retribution  hereafter; — no  respon- 
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sibility  rests  on  men  in  reference  to  a  future  jiulp^ement  anj  the 
decisions  of  a  rij'hteous  jud^e!  What  a  base,  degra^lin;;,  Je, 
moralizing  hypothesis !  Hy  what  infatuations  can  man  be  seduced 
within  its  fatal  circle?  Uy  what  estrangements  from  the  right 
path  can  he  be  led  astray  into  the  dreary,  dismal  wMnderingi 
where  so  many  have  perished?  Who  would  not  pity  and  de¬ 
plore  the  wretched  condition  of  the  man  who  lives  in  the  world 
without  (fod?  An<l  who  would  have  liis  understanding  so  de¬ 
based,  and  his  heart  so  withered  an<l  so  dead,  as  to  look  with 
sullen  indifferenee  on  the  bright  heavens  and  the  verdant  earth, 
oil  the  riow'ors  of  the  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  with- 
liold  his  belief  from  the  acknowledgement  of  a  divine  ordinatioa 
of  whatever  his  eyes  behold  ?  Is  there  any  spectacle  more 
ortensive  and  revolting  than  that  on  which  we  look,  when  we  see 
the  Sceptic  as  drawn  hy  himself,  surrounded  with  the  conflicting 
elements  of  the  moral  world, — as  when  the  lawless  trample  on 
the  rights  of  the  unotfending,  w  ho  have  no  powers  of  resistance 
to  prevent  the  most  violent  aggressions, — as  when  the  innocent 
fall  the  victims  of  the  villanous,  who  scruple  neither  oaths  nor 
falschootls  to  accomplish  a  nefarious  purpose, — as  when  they 
who  are  most  deeply  injured  receive  no  redress  of  their  wrongs, 
and  they  who  are  the  perpetrators  of  the  greatest  cruncs  escape 
punishment — and  thinking  with  himself,  There  is  no  omniscient 
licing  to  govern  the  world,  and  hereafter  to  adjust  the  inequal¬ 
ities  and  disorders  of  it,  hy  the  application  of  an  unerring 
standard  of  mural  eipiity  ?  Sunt  autnn  alii  p/iiiosophif  e(  ki 
quidem  muffni  ct  nobiUs^  (pti  Dcorum  mentc  ntque  ratione  owh 
mundum  adminisirari  ct  regi  censennt.  The  “  l)eorum**of 
Cicero,  wc  must  change  for  a  more  appropriate  expression;  but 
our  business  with  the  (]uotation  is,  to  notice  the  epithets  by 
which  lie  has  designated  tlie  philosophers  of  the  Anti-Atbeisli- 
tical  schools ;  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  of  the  ma^nu$  or 
the  twhilia,  in  those  who  waste  the  strength  and  acuteness  of 
their  minds,  in  the  attempt  to  teach  mankind  lessons  that  arrest 
their  aspirations  after  a  better  life,  and  gather  round  them  the 
unwholesonie  and  deadly  damps  of  unlielief.  The  leaders  who 
invite  us  to  follow  their  guidance  as  the  directors  of  our  moral 
course,  have  disclosed  too  much  of  the  prospects  which  they 
have  found  as  limitations  to  human  ho|>es,  to  induce  us  to  follow 
tliciii: — iuceduul  uurttos  locos^  rnuque  de formes.  We  can  have 
no  inclination  to  receive  instructions  from  those  who  would  con¬ 
duct  IIS  through  rough,  and  cheerless,  and  trackless  deserts,  de¬ 
formed,  and  perilous  with  all  the  obliquities  of  error,  only  that 
we  might  reach  the  sterile  shores  of  u  dark  and  stormy  ocean, 
trowning  with  lunrors,  concluding  our  enterprise  and  extin¬ 
guishing  our  hopes.  'I'here  is  a  more  excellent  way  of  employ¬ 
ing  our  reHeclions  on  the  disorders  of  tiic  world,  than  that 
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uliicli  Soopiicism  teaches  its  votaries,  “  I  saw  under  the  sun, 
ibo  jiidfrenient,  that  wickedness  was  there,  and  tlie 

i>Uct*  of  ri^liteousncss,  that  iniquity  was  there:  I  said  in  iny 
htiiilf  CjOiI  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked/* 

Tlie  subiiltics  of  the  Atheistical  and  sceptical  philosophers 
arc  too  abstruse  to  be  at  all  intelligible  to  common  minds.  In 
their  wild  and  extravagant  speculations,  the  most  conclusive 
proofs  are  furnished  of  the  ]H‘rversion  of  the  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties.  I'ersons  whose  reading  has  not  brought  them  within 
the  circles  into  w  hich  these  cB'usions  have  spread  themselves, 
can  have  no  conception  of  the  follies  which  the  mental  ener¬ 
gies  of  some  men  can  work  out  from  a  very  few  elementary  ns- 
sumptions,  w  hen  they  have  laid  aside  the  restraints  that  regulate 
the  uiulerstandings  of  the  wise  in  all  their  aspirations  after 
truth.  It  is  inseparable  from  true  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  surest 
of  its  indications,  that,  in  every  proposition  which  it  sanctions, 
ami  in  all  the  applications  which  it  makes  of  its  researches  and 
ilisiOMM  ies,  there  are  intelligibility  and  consistency, — the  means 
by  which  ordinary  minds  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  reason¬ 
ing;  faculty.  To  all  sober  minds,  the  absurdities  of  the 
Atheistical  hypothesis  are  revolting,  not  only  because  tliey  arc 
impious,  hut  as  they  are  irrational.  That  they  are  acute  and 
in^u'niou>,  may  not  be  doubted,  and  so  may  be  the  ravings  of  a 
Tuaiiiac  ;  hut  the  acuteness  w  hich  we  find  in  their  lucubrations, 
is  >ery  different  from  the  keenness  which  the  healthy  mind  ma- 
hiftsts  in  its  dealings  w  ith  the  mixtures  of  truth  and  falsehood 
which  conic  under  its  cognizance,  and  with  the  obscurities 
which  exercise  its  patience.  Sceptical  writers  do  not  otter  to 
us  ilie  opinions  and  s(Yeculations  which  emanate  from  their  rcst- 
lcs>  imagiiiations,  as  umusements  to  recreate  us,  or  as  excile- 
nieiits  to  startle  and  rouse  some  indolent  minds  from  the  slutn- 
Ikt>  which  j»revious  a)>])eals  had  failed  to  disturb;  but  they  are 
adilres.sed  to  us  us  grave  solutions  of  the  gravest  <|uei»tions 
which  come  under  our  discussion.  Matter,  they  tell  us,  is  self- 
exisieiit  and  eternal ;  its  present  forms  are  the  result  of  accident; 
IK)  other  law  s  than  tliose  of  an  unlnleHigent  nature  iiaving  at 
any  time  determined  the  shape  and  positions  of  the  original 
atoms.  The  universe,  in  its  primeval  staW,  consisted  of  nebu¬ 
lous  substances  highly  attenuated,  out  ot  w  hich  the  planets  and 
the  stars  were  giudiiaily  formed  by  gravitation  and  condensation. 
Ihc  earth,  in  its  primitive  state,  was  possessed  of  a  generative 
power,  and  contained  the  seeds  of  piaiils  and  animals,  which, 
being  accidentally  thrown  into  their  proper  matrices,  were  ex- 
pandc^l  from  endiryos,  and  gradually  grew  into  full  maturity. 

eternal  principle  of  order  is  inherent  in  the  universe.  The 
JJiflutnce  of  a  revolving  Huid,  is  ussuined  as  suitick'iil  to  account 
tor  the  celestial  phenouieuu.  These  are  some  of  the  hy|>otheses 
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wliich  atheistical  mctaj)hysicians  and  astronomers  liavc  devlsod 
as  their  contributions  to  human  knowledge.  An  eternal,  iiue|. 
ligcnt  Agency  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature.  Such  agency  is  by  them  pronounced  to  be  unne- 
cessary  ;  and  provided  we  separate  ourselves  from  the  adherents 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  First  (.’ause  of  all  things,  we  shall  be 
allowed  our  free  o|)tion  of  the  other  systems,  however  discord¬ 
ant  they  may  be  with  each  other,  or  in  opposition  to  contrary 
presumptions.  Whatever  principle  we  may  discard,  if  we  do 
but  unite  with  those  who  say,  'Inhere  is  no  (iod,  w’e  may  obtain 
favour  with  the  abettors  of  the  atheistic  dogmas,  who  are  less 
tenacious  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  hypotheses,  than 
they  are  agreed  in  their  resistance  to  the  first  ])iinciplc  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Religion  is  ever  conjoined,  in  the  view*  which  sonie 
persons  take  of  it,  with  prejudice  or  credulity  ;  but  he  w  ho  yields 
liimsclf  to  the  seductions  of  the  sceptical  schools,  may  boast  of 
bis  freedom  from  all  sober  and  reasonable  rules  of  faith.  What 
are  all  the  hy|)othescs  which  they  put  forward,  but  extravagant 
fancies,  ]>reposterous  suppositions,  revolting  improbabilities,  and 
odious  sophistries  ?  W  hat  are  they  but  congeries  of  words, 
clusters  of  unmeaning  expressions,  and  bundles  of  dark,  dog¬ 
matical  conceits  ? 

Dr.  (Vombie  has  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
lirst  volume  in  enumerating  and  describing  the  causes  of 
Atheism.  'Fhe  language  employed  by  philosoj)hers,  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  contributes,  he  remarks, 
to  establish  the  belief  of  an  exclusive  ])hysical  agency.  No 
term,  perhaps,  has  been  more  ])owerful  in  leading  into  error, 
than  that  which  is  noticed  by  him  as  of  that  tendency, — nature, 
I'hc  notion  of  some  secret  inherent  principle  in  matter,  is  con- 
veyeil  by  the  expression,  as  it  is  frequently  used ;  and  as  all 
words  which  arc  calculated,  by  the  incautious  employment  of 
them,  to  induce  serious  error,  should  never  be  placed  in  a  con¬ 
nexion  in  which  they  might  lead  the  mind  astray,  the  term  in 
question  ought  to  be  so  used  by  sober  writers  as  never  to  afford 
occasion  of  confounding  an  effect  with  a  cause.  The  habit  of 
confining  the  attention  to  such  views  and  speculations,  as  have 
a  necessary  tendency  to  generate  and  confirm  a  sceptical  dispo¬ 
sition,  is  another  of  the  causes  which  the  Author  has  noticed; 
ami  in  describing  it,  he  very  properly  remarks  on  the  tendency 
of  scepticism  to  multiply  its  own  doubts.  The  truth  of  the 
following  reflections,  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed ;  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  them  must  be  felt  by  all  persons  who  have  had  oc¬ 
casions  of  observing  the  consequences  of  the  associations  against 
which  Dr.  Oombie’s  remarks  arc  directed. 


‘  Xow',  it  is  evident,  that,  to  have  oiir  minds  continually  occupW 
in  ixTiising  the  siH^cidations  of  sceptical  W’ritcrs,  is  in  fact  to  live  u 
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(ooinmnion  with  them,  and  to  become,  aa  it  were,  members  of  their 
locietv*  This  intercourse,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  for  any  consi¬ 
derable  time,  without  imbibing  a  portion  of  their  spirit.  There  is  a 
irmpathy  in  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  feeling ;  and  we  arc  irresistiblv 
l^clinetl  to  adopt  the  views,  and  embrace  the  opinions  of  those  w  ith 
Hhom  we  asstK’iate,  and  with  whom  we  are  in  habits  of  constant  com¬ 
munication.  It  requires  no  ordinary  vigour  of  mind,  to  oppose  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  a  ctmtinual  exhibition  of  the  same  view's,  the  same  mo¬ 
tives,  and  the  same  arguments  naturally  ])ossess.  We  yield,  not 
becaust*  the  motive  is  the  most  forcible,  or  the  argument  the  most 
powerful,  but  iKjCiiuse  they  are  continually  before  us,  soliciting  our 
ittentioii.  How  many  thousands  have  beim  seduced  into  error  by  this 
sinjtle  cause !  How  many  have  become  sceptics  by  dwelling  on  the 
metaphysical  subtleties  of  Spinoza  and  of  Illume,  or  on  the  visionary 
cosmogonies  of  stmie  French  encyclopedists.^  They  read  and  fancy, 
until  their  understandings  are  bewildered,  and  in  imagination  they 
dream  that  to  be  pissible,  w'hich,  in  sober  reason,  they  ridiculed  at 
the  reveries  of  an  insane  philosophy.*  p.  15. 

In  the  mind’s  conceit  of  its  ow'n  powers,  and  in  its  pride  of 
knowledge,  the  Author  finds  another  of  the  causes  of  the  de¬ 
basing  doctrine  which  he  opposes.  That,  in  adding  this  to  the 
other  causes  which  he  enumerates,  he  is  not  unnecessarily  inul- 
tiplying  the  sources  of  this  miserable  impiety,  every  one  who  is 
an  observer  of  mankind,  must  be  but  too  sensible.  The  ac¬ 
complishments  of  many  individuals  are  most  strangely  over¬ 
rated  by  themselves:  instead  of  the  docility  and  self-distrust 
which  become  learners,  they  manifest  an  arrogant  spirit,  and 
proceed  to  dogmatize,  as  if  not  only  the  remotest  paths  of 
knowledge  had  been  explored  by  them,  but  the  conceptions 
of  their  own  minds  were  the  standards  of  all  opinions  and 
of  truth.  It  is  not  the  vast  attainments  of  some  of  the  most 
highly  gifted  and  most  illustrious  of  the  human  race,  who  seem 
to  stand  apart  from  the  species  by  their  intellectual  grandeur, 
that  arrest  our  attention,  so  much  as  the  modesty  with  which 
they  announced  their  discoveries,  or  their  improvements,  when 
they  conferred  real  services  upon  their  kind,  and  the  humility 
with  which  they  spoke  of  themselves  as  conversant  only  with 
the  elements  of  science  and  the  rudiments  of  w  isdom.  How 
finely  docs  the  picture  of  Newton,  drawn  by  himself,  contrast 
^ith  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  arrogant  sciolist !  *  1  know  not 

*  what  the  world  w  ill  think  of  my  labours,’  said  the  Prince  of 
philosophers,  *  but  to  myself  it  seems  that  I  have  been  but  as  a 
‘  child  playing  on  the  sea-shore ;  now  finding  some  pebble 
‘rather  more  polished,  and  now  some  shell  rather  more  ngree- 
'ably  variegated  than  another,  while  the  itpinense  ocean  of 
‘  truth  extended  itself  before  me.*  How  could  we  put  in  con¬ 
trast  with  this  admirable  saying,  the  inflated  expressions  of  the 
^ain  and  flippant  dogmatist !  Great  minds  bear  their  faculties 
VOL.  V.— N.s.  KK 
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meekly.  But  there  are  miiuls  of  a  iliftercnt  oriler,  who,  with  a 
‘  little  learning*,  and  not  a  fourth  of  Newton’s  years  upon  their 
heads,  imagine  themselves  competent  to  the  decision  of  every 
cpiestion.  ‘  Conceit  in  human  wisdom*,  Dr.  Cromhie  remarkj, 

‘  is  necessarily  attended  with  extravagant  notions  of  the  extent 
‘  of  human  knowledge,*  and  ‘  is  uniformly  accompanied  with 

*  narrow  views,  precipitate  judgements,  and  dogmatic  conclu- 

*  sions.*  'I'hroughout  these  volumes,  the  reader  will  find  most 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  varied  and  solid  attainments  of  the 
Author,  w  hose  simplicity  of  manner,  and  most  entire  freedom 
from  the  faults  against  which  his  censure  and  his  caution  are 
directed,  give  effect  to  the  lesson  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  The  iK'st  corrective  of  conceit  is,  to  become  acejuainted  with  our¬ 
selves.  No  man  w'h(»  has  taken  the  trouhlc  to  examine  the  capacitici 
of  the  liuman  mind,  to  measure  the  extent  of  its  powers,  to  conwdfr 
how  little  he  can  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  even  in  that  little 
wtirld  ill  wliieh  lie  exists,  how*  insignirteant  is  the  spot  on  which  he 
lives  in  the  immensity  of  creation,  and  how  liahle  he  is  to  error  in  all  hit 
sjK'eulatioiis, — tliere  is  no  man  who  retlects  seriously  on  these  things,  but 
must  rt‘tire  from  tlie  contemplation,  humbled  under  tlic  conviction,  that 
his  ex|KTience  of  modes  of  existence,  and  law  s  of  being,  is  extremelv 
limited,  and  that,  seeing  little,  and  understanding  still  less,  cooceii 
arrogance,  and  presumption  are  unhecoming  Ids  character.* 

Voi.  1.  pp. 

\\  c  do  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  Dr.  Crombie’s  assigning  as 
one  cause  of  Atheism,  the  uuwortiiyaiul  degrading  apprehensions 
''hich  have  been  entertained  of  the  nature  of  Deity,  by.someThc- 
ists;  hut  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  exhausted  the  reasons  which 
may  h(‘  deduced  from  the  forms  and  associations  in  which  religion 
has  hteii  viewed,  and  the  influence  winch  they  have  produced, is 
causes  of  impelling  men  to  the  renunciation  of  all  religion.  No 
one  aeipiainted  with  the  history  of  religion  can  possibly  doubt, 
that  very  dishonourable  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being  have 
been  entertained  by  religionists  in  modern  times,  ns  well  as  by 
some  of  the  ancient  professors  of  philosophy.  But  we  inay 
(|ue.stiou  whether  the  supralapsarian  tenets  have  had  much  to 
do  ill  the  way  of  making  men  Atheists.  If  we  could  ascertiin 
the  whole  process  by  which  men  liave  been  repelled  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  dogmas  from  the  ranks  of  Theism,  we  should 
not,  we  believe,  find  much  occasion  to  attribute  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  higher  Calvinistic  school  an  effect  of  this  kind.  The  most 
prolific  source  of  extreme  scepticism  has  escaped  Dr.  Crombies 
observation,  or,  at  least,  does  not  appear  so  distinctly  and  fully 
in  his  chapter  of  causes,  as  it  might.  The  sincerity  ofreligioo* 
opinions,  discovered  by  the  subjection  of  the  mind  that  receives 
them  to  a  moral  influence,  will  scarcely  prove  oftensive  to  an  in¬ 
quirer  after  truth.  But  the  ostentatious  observance  of  religious 
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«remonies,  and  ibe  constant  averment  of  believing  doctrines 
which  neitlier  the  understanding  admits  nor  the  heart  obeys, 
are  a  very  ort'ective  preparation  for  the  renunciation  of  all  reli¬ 
gious  profession.  A  rigorous  exactness  in  the  performance  of 
religious  riles  which  custom  or  the  prescriptions  of  authority 
have  imposed,  by  persons  of  corrupt  habits,  to  whom  religion  is, 
at  all  other  times  than  when  they  are  practising  the  ceremonies 
hv  which  superstition  has  gained  its  ascendancy  over  them,  a 
mockery, — both  sowsandquickensinto growth  the  seeds  of  Athe¬ 
ism.  'fhe  influence  of  supralapsariamsin  was,  we  should  sup¬ 
pose,  imperceptible  among  the  causes  which  produced  the 
Atheism  of  the  continental  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  and 
fashion.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  with  many  writers  of  our 
own  country,  to  declaim  against  the  Atheism  of  France,  during 
the  awful  progress  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  to  charge  the 
excesses  of  tliosc  terrible  times  to  the  account  of  the  abettors  of 
that  baneful  system.  But  in  what  did  this  infidelity  originate  ? 
Not,  certainly,  in  the  hyper-Calvinism  of  the  French  clergy,  or 
of  the  French  noblesse.  It  was  in  the  State  popery  of  the  nation, 
that  the  pest  was  generated.  What  wonder  need  we  express 
that  so  many  were  found  to  divest  themselves  of  the  belief 
of  a  (uni,  when  we  direct  our  reflections  to  the  pompous  cele¬ 
brations  of  superstitious  rites,  by  the  Court  and  the  privileged 
orders  of  the  country,  who  were  the  open  and  avowed  patrons 
of  the  most  scandalous  profligacy  ?  And  what  surprise  shall 
we  Hiul  occasion  to  utter,  if,  on  the  breaking  of  the  rod  of  des¬ 
potism  in  Fortugal,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  or  other  countries  which 
ha\e  so  long  crouched  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  corrupt  ghostly 
dominion,  the  profession  of  religion  should  be  renounced  by 
thousands  ?  Religion  itself  is  unknown  to  them.  Of  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  have  no  knowledge.  'The  Creed  and  the  Ave  Ma¬ 
ria  are  to  them  the  text  and  the  comment  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion;  and  these,  they  only  mutter  from  their  lips,  at  the  command 
of  the  guardians  of  the  church  which  has  spell -bound  them  in 
ignorance,  and  gives  them  its  licence  to  sin.  The  confessional 
and  the  mass  supply  no  light  to  the  mind ;  they  dispense  with 
all  intelligence  in  the  devotee,  who  is  sure  that  ignorance  the 
most  profound  will  never  be  in  diminution  of  his  merit.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  misleader  and  the  misled  may  go  on  quietly 
together.  But  the  deceptions  and  the  delusions  which  are  the 
cement  of  the  union,  may  happen  to  be  exposed  ;  and  as  the  uses 
of  the  system  are  detected,  as  yielding  its  support  to  the  worst 
practices  and  the  worst  pretensions  from  which  mankind  can 
suffer  wrong,  it  is  sure  to  be  discarded.  An  aversion  is  con¬ 
tracted  towards  the  claims,  and  even  the  very  name  of  religion,  by 
minds  so  abused;  and  the  transition  is  neither  rare  norunaccount- 
tsble,  from  the  most  superstitious  deference  to  the  prescriptions 
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of  an  external  ritual,  to  the  extreme  of  irreli^ion.  FaeUU  de- 
Mcemtus  Aceml.  How  many  infidels  have  state  reli^ons  produced! 

Whatever  increnuity,  or  proof  of  superior  powers  of  ratiocim. 
lion,  may  be  discovered  in  those  writers  who  have  had  recoune 
to  abstract  reasonings,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  there  is,  perhaps,  hut  little  ground  for  attributing 
to  any  of  their  productions  the  praise  which  may  be  claimed  for 
successful  labours.  Metaphysical  arguments  on  this  subject  can 
be  addressed  only  to  minds  of  a  particular  order;  and  to  these, 
they  furnish  the  materials  of  trying  their  acuteness  and  strength, 
rather  than  the  means  of  guiding  their  judgements  to  satis¬ 
factory  conclusions.  Clarke  has  not  hesitated  to  prefix  to  hit 
celebraUMl  volume,  the  title,  ‘  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
aiul  Attributes  of(iod;’  and  in  proceeding  with  the  *  one  only 
Method,’  which  he  had  selected  for  the  trial  of  his  intellectual 
strength,  he  professes  to  conduct  his  proofs  in  as  close  a  con- 
fornfity  as  possible  to  mathematical  forms.  To  demonstrate,  is 
to  shew  a  thing  as  it  is,  or  to  establish  the  truth  of  any  assumed 
proposition.  Clarke  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  God  ;  and  the  ‘  one  only  method’  which  he  has  selected,  u 
the  well-known  argument  d  priori.  In  proceeding  with  it,  he 
sets  out  wiili  his  Hist  proposition.  That  something  has  existed 
from  eternity,  and  goes  on  with  tlie  second  and  following  ones: 
That  there  has  existed  from  eternity  some  one  immntahie  arul 
independent  Being:  That  such  Being  which  has  existed  from 
eternity  without  any  external  cause  of  its  existence,  must  be  self- 
existent,  &c.  And  the  terms  of  his  eighth  proposition  are.  That 
the  self-existent  and  original  cau>e  of  all  things  must  l)e  an  In¬ 
telligent  Being.  T’his,  he  observes,  is  the  main  question  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Atlieists.  But  how  does  he  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  t  lie  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  easily  proved  d  priori. 
in  fact,  he  abandons  the  d  f/riori  argument.  Whatever,  there¬ 
fore,  he  has  accomplished  by  it,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  it  forces  upon  us  stop  short  of  this  point,  that  the 
self-existent  Being  is  an  inielligeui  Being,  it  avails  hut  little  in 
enabling  us  to  repel  the  fallacies  of  the  sceptic.  If  Clarke  found 
it  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  argument,  (which  requires 
an  intelligent  per  feet  Being,)  to  desert  the  assumptions  and  mode 
of  reasoning  by  which  he  professes  to  have  established  the 
eternity  and  iidinity  of  the  self-existent  Being,  he  virtually  td- 
luits  the  insuiliciency  of  tire  form  of  demonstration  which  be 
applies  to  the  solution  of  the  primary  question  in  his  series  of 
philosophical  investigations.  Whiston  informs  us,  that,  in  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  Clarke  soon  after  the  pubHci- 
tion  of  the  ‘  Demonstiulion,’  and  in  which,  he  remarked,  that 
the  Author  of  the  ‘  Discourse  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
*  God,’  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  abstract  and  metaphysical  rea^ 
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sonin^t  l^c  asked  him,  how  he  ventured  into  such  subtleties ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  shorn  inp  him  a  nettle  or  some  contemptible 
wccti  in  his  garden,  told  him,  that  ‘  that  weed  contained  better 
» arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  than  all  his 

*  metaphysics.’  Clarke  confessed  it  to  l>e  so ;  but  alleged  for 
himself,  that  since  such  philosophers  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza 
had  made  use  of  those  kinds  of  subtleties  against^  he  thought  it 
proper  to  shew,  that  the  like  way  of  reasoning  might  be  made 
better  use  of  on  the  side  of  religion.  In  his  ‘  Answer  to  a  se- 
‘  venth  liOtter,’  Clarke  assigns  tl)is  very  reason  for  the  abstract 
discussions  elaborated  by  him  in  his  b^k.  He  admits  the  ar¬ 
gument  from  design  to  he  by  far  the  most  generally  useful  ar¬ 
gument,  most  easy  to  be  undei-stood,  and  in  some  degree,  suited 
to  all  capacities ;  and  therefore  it  ought,  he  says,  aTways  to  be 
distinctly  insisted  upon.  ‘  But  forasmuch  as  Atheistical  writers 

•  have  sometimes  opposed  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  by 
‘  such  metaphysical  reasonings  as  can  no  otherwise  be  obviated 
‘  than  by  arguing  a  priori^  therefore  this  manner  of  arguing  also 
‘  is  useful,  and  necessary  in  its  proper  place.’  But  what,  may 
ue  not  ask,  is  its  proper  place  ?  Alvstract  arguments  may  have 
their  use,  w  hen  they  are  limited  to  the  refutation  of  intricate  but 
plausible  hypotheses,  or  are  employed  to  detect  and  expose  the 
errors  and  absurdities  of  a  series  of  conjectures,  artfully  con- 
.Htructed  into  an  imposing  system ;  but,  in  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  Self-existence,  they  are  misplaced.  They 
cannot  detennine  the  debate  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are 
ranged  the  Theist  and  the  Atheist.  For  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  these,  is,  not  existence  or  non-existence;  not 
either  the  assertion  or  the  denial  of  eternal  existence;  (for  that 
something  has  ever  existed,  is  believed  by  both ;)  but  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause.  He  who  excludes  intelli¬ 
gence  from  his  conception  of  an  eternal  self-existent  Being,  is 
an  .\t heist ;  and  he  w  ho  refers  the  existence  of  the  universe  to 
an  original,  uncaused,  Intelligent  Being,  believes  in  God. 

*  In  evciy  view’  of  the  Huhjcct,  it  resolveb  itiielf  into  a  question  of 
fict.  Are  there,  or  are  there  utit,  couclusive  proofs  in  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature,  that  they  must  be  the  productions  of  an  Intelligent 
Author?”  And,  if  the  aflimiutive  be  evinced,  bj'  such  evidence  as  the 
question  admits,  and  such  as  is  deemed  conclusive  in  all  our  other  rea¬ 
sonings  in  matter  of  iact.~if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  we  must  either 
»-vtent  to  the  doctrine  of  Theism,  or  renounce  the  oorumon  and  acknow- 
iMged  principhrs  of  human  lielief,  the  truth  of  a  Supreme  Intelligent 
first  CtUKe  must  lie  regarded  us  established  on  grounds  of  the  highest 
tnorsl  certainty,  excluding  the  possibility  of  rational  doubt,  or  dissent. 
And  here  let  me  rejieat,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  error  to  sup|iose,  that 
moral  eridencx^,  on  which  this  question  rests,  irauuoi  be  accom|iaiiie(i 
With  the  name  firm  conviction,  us  a  scientific  demonstration.  The 
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clearest  mathematical  truth,  as  has  bet*n  alrc*acly  observed,  does  not  ^ 
a  firmer  hold  on  our  understanding;,  or  gain  a  more  doubtless  smi, 
than  many  which  rest  solely  on  the  cogency  of  moral  evidence. 
mathematician  lielieves  with  less  certainty,  that  he  exists,  and  thinks, 
and  wills,  or  that  there  arc  other  beings  beside  himself,  than  tint 
triangles,  standing  on  eijual  bases,  and  between  the  same  parallels,  srt 
equal.  Though  mathesis,  therefore,  may  IkmisI  of  Iwing  conversant  b 
truths  necessar}'  and  immutable,  we  should  In^ar  in  mind,  that  it  it  n 
much  a  law  of  otir  nature  to  l)elievc  in  certain  moral  truths,  as  in  any 
abstract  axiom  whatever.  No  man  can  feel  himself  more  certain,  thst 
two  and  two  make  four,  than  that  he  was  alive  yt^iterday.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  384,  385. 

In  the  section  which  immediately  follows  thi.s  passage,  the 
Author  states  the  principles  on  which  the  argument  a  jwstrriori^ 
in  favour  of  Theism,  is  founded.  Order  and  regtdarity  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  presumption  or  the  proof  of  design  arises. 
Design  implies  intelligence.  It  is  the  result  of  wisdom,  pro- 
jecting  or  contemplating  an  end,  and  forming  and  adapting 
means  for  its  accomplishment.  Plain  and  simple  as  the  account 
which  is  thus  given  of  tlcsign  may  seem  to  he,  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  stand  in  need  of  explanation ;  and  the  inquiry  his 
been  suggested  as  a  necessary  one.  Whether  the  conclusion 
from  arrangement  of  parts  to  an  intelligent  cause,  be  founded 
in  reason,  or  be  the  result  of  experience  ?  It  may  be  in  salis- 
factioii  of  the  demands  of  some  thinkers,  to  enter  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  query ;  hut,  for  the  purpose  of  the  primary 
inquiry  to  which  it  relates,  it  may  be  sulficient  to  notice,  that 
the  invariable  course  whicli  mankind  take,  in  assigning  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  the  distinctions  which  are  made  by  them,  is  to  connect 
intelligence  with  all  such  objects  as  manifest  contrivance.  The 
argument  d  posteriori,  is  universally  admitted  in  the  daily  and 
common  aifairs  of  life.  It  is  assumed  as  correct  and  proper, 
and  as  essential  in  human  judgements,  by  the  Sceptic.  With 
him,  then,  the  question  is,  Why,  on  the  grounds  on  which 
mankind  rest  their  conclusions  invariably  and  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  when  they  ascrilH%  from  their  perceptions  of  the  objects 
before  them,  the  work  to  a  workman,  and  any  particular  act  to 
a  rational  agent, — should  they  not  attribute  to  a  Supreme 
Intelligence  the  existence  of  tlie  world,  which  is  replete 
with  proofs  of  design  i  lie  can  only  evade  the  conclusion  by 
denying  the  evidence,  adduced  to  prove  design,  to  be  sufficient. 
On  this  ground,  the  discussion  must  proceed.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  so  repeatedly  and  so  powerfully  occupied  by  the  class  of 
philosophers  to  w  hom  the  epithets  magni  et  nolAlcs  lielong,  that 
little  more  seems  to  be  required  from  the  modern  advocates  of 
T'heisin,  than  to  select  and  arrange  materials  from  the  accumu¬ 
lations  of  their  predecessors.  The  example  w  hich  Cicero  long 
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ggo  oscil  in  illustration  of  his  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
philosophers  who  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  world  to  chance, 
Us  been  often  borrowed,  and  is  as  appropriate  and  complete  as 
any  analogy  can  be.  ‘  Hoc  qui  exhtimari  fieri  potuisse^  non 

*  intelligo  cur  fion  idem  putet^  si  innumerahilcs  unius  et  viginti 

*  Jom(V  literarum  rcl  auren*^  rel  quales  libeiy  aliquo  conjician^ 

*  tuff  posse ^  ex  his  in  terram  cxcussis,  annaies  Knnii,  ut  dein^ 

*  ceps  legi  posseni  effici'  Chance,  or  w  hatever  may  be  com- 
prcnenileil  in  any  of  the  terms  employed  by  Atheistical  writers, 
or  their  disciples,  might  as  soon  produce  from  a  random  throw 
of  letters,  a  book  of  Annals,  or  an  Iliad,  as  originate  from  any 
concourse  of  atoms,  the  world  which  we  inhabit.  Dr.  Crom- 
bie  s  enumeration  of  proofs  of  design,  connected  with  his  argu¬ 
ment,  extend  through  many  pages  of  his  work  (Vol.  I.  43^ — 
titM-,  ^  ol.  II.  to  p.  13d);  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
Ixing  derived  from  the  mental  constitution  of  man,  in  respect 
to  which  he  justly  remarks: — 

‘  If  the  structure  of  the  human  body  evinces,  in  every  part  of  it, 
the  liAiul  of  .a  wise  and  designing  Cause,  the  constitution  of  the  human 
miiul,  as  endowed  with  certain  intellectual  and  active  powers,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  j>erceive,  and  think,  and  will,  priMre^ing,  by  gradual 
•teps,  from  the  elements  of  knowledge,  until  we  ultimately  arrive  at 
science  and  philosophy,  furnishes  another  most  impressive  evidence, 
that  there  exists  a  Supreme  and  Intelligent  Being,  its  great  original, 
and  the  mighty  Parent  of  all  intellectual  existence.* 

Vol.  1.  pp.  573,  574. 

From  the  discussions  thus  introduced,  we  could  with  pleasure 
quote  many  impressive  passages ;  but  we  must  satisfy  ourselves 
with  transcribing  the  following  paragraph. 

*  Such  are  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  by  the  aid 
of  which  man  is  capacitated,  as  an  individual,  to  acquire  knowledge, 
and  as  a  species,  to  advance  in  art  and  science,  with  a  progress 
bounded  by  no  assignable  limits.  When  we  contemplate,  indeed,  the 
wonderful  effects  which  these  powers  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  that 
hv  them  man,  living  here  on  a  distant  spot,  is  enabled  to  explore  the 

Sianetary  motions,  to  trace  the  coinetary  orbits,  to  measure  untrodden 
Uunces  in  celestial  space,  to  steer  his  way  through  the  dark,  untried, 
and  trackless  deep,  to  draw  even  the  lightning  dow  n  from  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  subjecting  the  powers  of  muU‘rial  nature  to  his  dominion, 
at  the  same  time,  he  explores  the  recesses  of  the  unseen  mind  ;  when 
we  conU*m plate  these  wonders,  to  believe,  that  such  powers  could  ori¬ 
ginate  in  any  possible  arrangement  or  modification  of  senseless  ram¬ 
bling  atoms,  seems  to  be  the  most  pitiable  darkness  of  understaodiiig, 
— the  most  deplorable  perversion  of  the  human  intellect.  To  tell  us, 
that  those  powers  had  no  origin,  is  to  assert  a  position  contradicted  by 
^wts.  Not  only  do  the  astonishing  effects,  of  which  they  w  pro¬ 
ductive,  exclude  the  credibility  of  this  hypothesis,  but  their  intimats 
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connexiun  with  one  another,  their  common  co-operation  to  one  end 
evince  their  origin  to  be  intelligence.  And,  if  we  consider  for  t  ©o. 
ment,  with  what  wonderful  nicetj'  the  system  is  constituted  in  all  iu 
{mrts,  and  by  what  slight  causes  it  may  be  deninged,  at  the  same  time, 
what,  without  the  wisdom  of  an  Intelligent  Author,  it  most  probably 
would  have  been,  we  must  rationally  be  conducted  to  the  same  concla* 
sion.  Let  the  adjustments  established  in  our  mental  constitution  be 
subverted,  let  the  balance  of  its  powers  be  disturlied,  and  the  whole 
fabric  biTomes  immediately  disjointed  and  deranged.  Let  imagioi. 
tion,  for  example,  acquire  a  morbid  predominance,  and  we  either  per¬ 
ceive  the  miserable  hyjMichondriac  moping  in  the  gliMun  of  the  deepest 
melancholy,  and  brooding  over  his  imaginary  evils,  or  we  see  the 
maniac  gnawing  at  his  chain  and  niving  witli  fury.  Let  reason  or 
common  siuise  be  wanting,  and  we  Udiold  the  idiot  with  vacant  stare, 
or  unmeaning  laugh,  talking  to  his  fingers,  or  grasping  the  glittering 
soa|>-bubble.  It  matters  nut,  whether  these  deplorable  evils  arise 
from  mental  constitution,  or  from  causes  purely'  physical.  If  the 
latter  hy|)othesis  should  Ik*  asserted,  the  admirable  delicacy  with 
which  the  organs  are  constructed,  equally  evinces  the  intelligence  of 
their  cause.  If  man  was  the  offspring  of  chance  or  necessity,  why  U 
not  insanity  or  idiotism  the  character  of  the  species?  It  is  the 
pitiable  lot  of  some ;  why  does  it  not  jiervade  the  race  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  chanci*,  or  of  an  ignorant  fatality,  which  can 
rationally  lead  any  mind  to  believe,  that,  though  neither  acquainted 
with  cause's,  nor  provident  of  const'quences,  it  can,  notwithstanding, 
be  capable  of  precluding  these  evils  from  the  common  condition  of 
humanity,  or  ot  preventing  causes,  which  o{)crate  only  partially,  from 
acting  generally  or  universally  ?  To  refer  the  nicety  of  our  organiia- 
tion,  or  the  due  adjustment  of  our  intellectual  powers,  to  material 
projHTties,  acting  by  necessity,  as  the  sole  and  primary,  because  wc 
jH'rceive  or  Indieve  them  to  be  immediate,  causes,  is  to  confound  proxi¬ 
mate  with  ultimate  agency — the  effects  of  intelligent  with  those  of 
unintelligtMit  jH»wer.  With  equal  reastm  might  it  l)e  asserted,  that  wc 
are  not  t<»  hsik  lH‘yond  the  mechanical  properties  and  action  of  the 
wheels  of  a  clock,  to  account  for  its  construction  and  its  motion.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  50—55. 

In  proceeding  with  the  argument  founded  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  of  man,  as  furnishing  evidence  that  he  is 
the  production  of  an  Intelligent  and  Wise  Being,  the  Author 
adduces  many  interesting  discussions  illustrative  of  the  human 
constitution,  in  its  mutual  relations  of  dependence  and  con- 
gruity ;  forming  a  scries  of  most  conclusive  reasonings  in 
refutation  of  the  atheistical  assumptions  of  chance  and  neces¬ 
sity,  which  are  amply  shewn  to  he  unmeaning  and  gratuitous. 
A  sober  mind  must  ever  revolt  at  the  attempt  to  substitute  in 
the  place  of  a  designing  Cause,  such  irrational  suppositions  as 
these,  which  the  authors  of  them  never  fail  to  stultify,  in  their 
own  judgements  of  the  works  of  human  agents.  \\  liy  do  not 
all  men  desire  the  same  objects,  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
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same  pursuits  f  Wliy,  instead  of  tlic  most  striking  diversity, 
from  whicli  arises  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
moral  creation,  and  so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  iiulividunis,  liave 
ne  not  a  constant  unifonnity  ?  Wliy  is  there  not  in  nature  a 
perpetual,  uninterrupted  monotony '  Why,  instead  of  the 
variety  which  is  presented  to  our  observation,  docs  not  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  creatures  impel  them  all  in  one  direction  ?  We  have 
three  answers  to  such  cpiestions.  It  is  chance — it  is  necessity — 
it  is  design,  that  accounts  for  the  established  order.  Chance 
is  not  either  a  cause,  or  a  reason ;  and  as  little  can  we  admit 
necessity.  A  designing  Power  is  the  only  intelligible  expression 
possible  to  be  included  in  the  answer  that  an  unsophisticated 
mind  will  require  or  give. 

*  .  .  .  .  The  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  material  necessity  amounts  to 
this,  that  senseless  atoms  cannot  but  produce  sentient  beings  ;  that 
what  has  no  intelligence,  cannot  but  create  intelligence  ;  that  what  has 
DO  notion  of  order,  cannot  but  establish  order ;  that  |)article8  devoid  of 
U'autv  and  utility,  cannot  but  arrange  thenisclvcs  into  useful  and  l)eau- 
tiful  forms ;  that  what  has  no  conception  of  purpose,  acts,  notwith¬ 
standing,  so  as  to  accomplish  beneficial  effects ;  that  what  has  no 
foresight,  acts  with  the  wisdom  of  Providence ;  tliat  vvlnit  bus  no 
knowledge  of  its  own  powers,  cannot  but  direct  those  lowers  to  the 
pr»Khicti(ni  of  good.  Tlie  Atheist,  who  can  embrace  a  hy|)othesis  in¬ 
volving  j)aradoxes  so  repulsive  to  common  understanding,  has  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  his  faith.*  Vol.  II.  p.  108. 

Wc  have  but  very  imperfectly  described  the  nature  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  work  before  us,  and  have  not  noticed  some  of  the 
principal  topics  on  which  the  Author  has  enlarged,  such  as 
Providence,  tlie  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Future  State. 
Nor  have  we  been  able  to  accompany  him  in  the  previous  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  All  of  these  subjects 
arc  very  ably  treated.  The  work,  it  w  ill  he  noticed,  hears  the 
same  title  as  Paley’s  admirable  volume.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
dirt  erent  work,  embracing  many  subjects  not  included  in  hU 
design.  We  had  intended  to  conclude  our  notice  of  Dr. 
Crombie’s  Kssays,  w  ith  some  remarks  on  the  jirupriely  of  adduc¬ 
ing,  in  every  disputation  in  favour  of  religion,  the  testimonies 
and  claims  of  llevelation.  Hut,  not  wishing  to  extend  this 
ariicio,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  throwing  out  the 
hint  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 


Art.  IV. —  1.  JJistory  of  the  ff’ar  in  the  Penintvla  and  in  the  South 
of  trance,  from  the  Year  to  the  Year  1814.  By  W.  F.  P. 

Naider.  8vo.  Vols.  1 1,  and  III.  pp.  1202.  London.  1829— 

2.  Memoir,  written  by  General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  of  hit 
Voi.,  v, — N.s.  L  L 
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Prnc^din^  iw  conni^rtod  with  the  AffnirM  of  .Spain,  and  the 
niencemi'nt  of  the  Peninsular  War.  ftvo.  pp,  XKl.  Loodot. 

um. 

1.  Sitiex  tin  the  Campaign  of  In  the  Xtwth  of  Spam, 

By  Lieut.-Col.  T.  8.  8or«*ll.  8vo.  pp,  57.  Tendon.  1^28. 

4.  Siru'turex  on  certain  Paxxa^es  of  f.ieut.-Coi.  Xapier’jt  flUtaey  ^ 
the  Ptoiinxnlar  War,  which  relate  to  the  Military  Opinions  and 
Coniiui’t  of  (ien.  Lord  V'lRConnt  Bereafonl.  Hvo.  pp.  137.  Lon¬ 
don.  1831. 

1  T  was  not  within  tlie  limits  of  prohnhility,  tlint  a  work  like  ' 
^  ("olonel  Napier’s  could  pass  iinrliallenoed.  It  i.s  far  too  hold 
and  \inromnrnmisin*4  in  its  statements  and  its  strictures,  to  he  ac¬ 
ceptable  amoni^  tln^se  individuals  who.se  reputations  depend  on 
the  discmiraoeincnt  of  all  such  severe  and  searehini^  invest!^, 
lions.  Sail  havock  (h)e.sit  make,  and  merrile.ss  devastation,  amon{» 
vanities  and  (juackenes ;  nor  do  the  loftiest  e.seape  unscathed. 
Yet,  in  no  writer  have  we  found  a  more  full  and  'generous  con- 
cession  of  jiraiso  to  the  prais^^worth}' ;  nor  tioe.s  he  fail  to  make 
every  possible  ailowanee  for  casmdty,  uncertainty,  and  urwivoid- 
able  intirmity.  it  is  said,  and  the  anecdote  lias  much  plausi¬ 
bility,  that,  when  application  was  made  t(»  the  Duke  ot  Web 
liuitton  for  the  comiiuinicalioii  of  o^i^inai  dociiinenlH,  his  Orace 
replied :  ‘  Yes,  let  him  have  them.  He  is  a  ■  ■  radical;  but 
‘  he  is  an  honest  fellow,  and  he  will  tell  the  truth.’  The  Duke 
knew  his  man :  the  trnth  has  been  told :  and  the  result  lins  been, 
an  imiH*ribliahle  monument  to  the  j^rcat  (atmmander,  and  the 
unrivalled  .-oldiery,  wlnt  achieved  tlie  triumphs  of  the  Penin¬ 
sular  war.  luTors  there  must  be,  of  cour.se  :  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  that  "Ucli  a  collection  of  details  and  criticisms  can  hare 
been  hrouiiiil  toi'ether.  without  mistakes  both  in  juilijement  and 
stalemefU :  hut,  so  tar  as  his  censiircrs  have  hitlu^rto  <4one,  they 
have  eirtH.'tcd  evi'ry  little  in  the  way  of  important  invalidation. 

Lord  Stranv[ford’.s  pamphlets  have  not,  wo  believe,  excited 
much  alteiuioii,  nor  can  they  in  any  de^^rce  have  shaken  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Napier's  work.  The  point  in  question  was 
of  little  histoiical  importance;  and  the  readers  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  will,  probably,  he  of  opinion,  tiiat  the  marking  features  of 
the  case  were  fairly  enough  given  in  the  Colonel’s  narrative. 

Colonel  Siueirs  ‘  Notes  ’are  valuable  contributions  to  the  Hb- 
tory  of  Sir  didui  Moure’s  Campaign;  ;uKi  they  supply  correctioii 
to  certain  misstatements  wliicli  have  obtained  currency,  concern¬ 
ing  the  mo\ement5  of  tlie  division  under  thtj  command  of  Sir 
David  Baird.  I'he  Colonel  writes  in  an  exceedingly  good  tnd 
busiivess-like  style;  and  liis  anxiety  to  exhibit  in  the  fairest 
light,  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  friend  ;uid  coinmandeff 
d^s  him  tlie  highest  cieilit.  His  statements  .are  imiuestion- 
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«ble,  since  lie  had,  as  ndlitary  socretarv’  and  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
l)«vul,  the  l»ost  possible  o||>|>ort  uni  ties  for  observation  and  con- 
ficicniial  coiniminicntion.  The  special  intent  of  his  pamphlet  is 
to  — 

‘  1st.  That  oven  effort  was  made  to  prepare  the  division  which 
Undetl  at  Coruna  for  the  field,  and  to  effect  its  junction  'nith  that  under 
Sir  .h»hii  Mivire. 

•  :}dly.  That  Sir  David  Rairtl  did  not,  as  stated  by  Lieuteaant- 
CtJonel  Napier,  in  his  History  of  the  in  the  Peninsula,  retire 
fhua  Astorpi  to  \^illa  Fnmca,  until  ordered  to  do  so  by  Sir  John 
Mmav. 

•  And,  3<lly.  That  the  disorder  and  irregularity  which  attended  the 
ivtreat,  ou^hl  principally  t(»  Iw  ascribwl  to  the  fatigues  and  privaliont 
which  the  army  underwent,  and  not  to  any  mint  of  ei^ertionon  the  j>art 
(if  the  (»dici'rs  in  command.’ 

On  the  whole,  C'olonel  Sorell  will  l>c  deemed  to  have  esUb* 
lislieti  hi.s  tnain  points,  and  to  have  supplied  much  valuable  and 
interesting  illustration  of  the  unfortunate  campaign  to  w  hich  hit 
notes  refer.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking,  that  he  has 
made  rather  too  much  of  his  seromi  head  of  discussion.  He 
ccrt.iin]y  proves  his  assertion ;  and  we  admit  that  the  paragraph 
uhicb  he  cites  from  Napier,  may  he  taken  ns  intimating  that  the 
rctn^grndf  movement  on  ^"illa  Franca  was  Sir  David  Baird's 
oun  act  and  deed.  Vet  it  may  also,  very  fairly,  bear  a  different 
construction,  ('^olonel  Napier  simply  gives  the  historical  fact, 
that  Ikiird  ^  fell  back  ',  and  iiowliere  affirms  that  the  retreat  was 
sua  tyithir.  On  the  contrary,  by  stating  that  Sir  John  Moore 
*  recalled'  Sir  David,  he  seem.^  to  imply  that  both  the  move- 
mci.t>  were  conseipient  upon  orders  from  iiei^d  quarters. 

Of  the  ^  Strictures  *,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  equally  lauda¬ 
tory.  Tliev  arc,  evidently,  the  expression  of  |>erbuiuil  ill-wiij; 
and  if  there  had  not  been  circuinstunces  w'liich  lead  to  a  fair 
guess  at  the  \'’ritev's  name,  we  should  have  at  once  set  the 
pamphlet  down  as  tiie  work  of  some  cavilling  and  ilUleuipered 
lawyer,  snappisii  and  }>ctuiant,  and  loading  his  brief  with  ail 
kinds  of  iiiiuiendo  and  S|>ecial  pleading.  J'be  Author  would 
have  done  well  to  imitate  Colonel  Soiell,  in  the  sluUunent  of 
strong  iuetb,  backed  by  authoritative  ducuineiils,  leaving  tli€ 
reader  to  form  his  uivn  conclusions :  but  he  lias  pieieried  tlie 
less  satisfactory  plan  of  mingling  together  detail,  explauatiou, 
uiariiDg,  reasoning,  evasion,  and  |ierversion  of  iia.aiiing.  If  we 
could  spare  hall  a  do:£en  pages,  and  if  we  biqiposod  that  our 
readers  would  feel  interested  in  such  a  process,  we  could  give 
emphatic  illustration  of  all  this ;  but  we  must  coiiUue  ouraeivei 
to  a  single  specimen  of  the  strange  system  of  coufubUm  aud 
misrepresematioii,  which  tlic  pamphleteer  would  fain  have  pass 
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for  triumphant  exposure.  Colonel  Napier  had  stated,  that 
Soult  ‘  might  establish  himself  firmly  in  the  provinces  beyond 
‘  the  Douro,  hut  he  could  not  alone  force  his  way  to  Lisbon,  a 
*  distance  of  miles,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  were  full, 

‘  and  througli  a  country  tangled  with  rivers,  mountains,  and  de- 
‘  files.*,  What  does  the  Writer  of  the  ‘  Strictures  ’  reply  to 
this  ? 

'  I  agree  fully  in  the  Author’s  conclusion,  but  not  in  the  reasons  on 
which  he  grounds  it.  There  is  something  curious  in  his  diocoveriiig 
that  these  comparatively  trilling  rivers  are  all  full  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  after  having  described  the  Tagus  as  every  wdiere  fordahle. 
But  where  arc  these  mountains,  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Napier  has 
placed  l)etw'cen  Ojwrto  and  Lisbon  ?  There  are  some  small,  and,  at 
times  in  the  winter  season,  dithcult  rivers  between  Coimbra  and 
Oporto ;  but  as  their  course  is  short,  so,  the  rain  ceasing,  their  force  is 
soon  exmnided,  and  the  impediments  they  present  are  (►f  short  dura¬ 
tion.  The  great  ditliculties  offered  by  these  rivers,  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  are  between  Oporto  and  the  \’^ouga.  There  is  here  a 
tract  of  dithcult  country,  if  w'ell  defended  ;  but  this  w'as  all  in  the  un¬ 
disputed  possession  of  iMarshal  Soult.  His  advanced  posts  w’cre  on 
the  Vouga  ;  and  he  could,  when  he  pleased,  liave  passed  that  river  and 
arrived  at  Coimbra.  Now',  from  that  place  to  the  lines,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  not  hnd,  on  his  retiring  after  the  battle  of  Bussaco, 
any  position  which  he  thought  sufficiently  good  to  occupy  fora  day.’ 

We  do  not  undertake  to  expose  all  the  contradictions  of  this 
strange  paragraph.  Respecting  the  fords  of  the  Tagus,  the 
Writer  and  Colonel  Napier  are  totally  at  variance,  and  we  are 
unable  to  say  which  is  right ;  though  we  could  easily  shew  that, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  the  explanations  of  the  anonymous 
Author  do  not  affect  the  positions  of  the  Historian.  Rut,  con¬ 
cerning  the  obstacles  to  military  possession  of  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
to  the  absurdities  of  this  passage.  He  first  asks,  where  are  to 
be  found  the  mountains  whicli  Napier  ‘  has  placed  between 
*  Oporto  and  Lisbon";  and  then  proves  the  non-existence  of 
such  elevations,  by  stating  that  Wellington  could  find  no  good 
position  between  llussaeo  and  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
Rut  the  Sierra  de  Ruzaco,  and  the  strong  ground  of  the  Lines, 
surely  lie  between  Oporto  (or,  if  it  w  ill  better  please  the  Raniph- 
letcer,  between  the  Vouga)  and  Lisbon:  why  then  are  they  to 
be  excluded  from  consideration,  wdien  they  are  the  very  points 
in  question.  Colonel  Napier,  expressly  referring  to  the  strong 
ground  in  front  of  Coimbra,  and  to  the  rugged  region  in  front 
of  Lisbon,  speaks  of  the  difficulties  which  they  oppose  to  an  in¬ 
vader;  and  his  sagacious  antagonist  replies  by  gravely  stating, 
that,  in  the  low  country  between  these  tracts,  there  is  no  defen¬ 
sible  position.  Napier  affirms,  that  the  country  between  Lis- 
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bon  anti  Oporto  affords  great  advantages  to  an  army  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  lie  of  the  pamphlet  answers  triumphantly,  that,  of  the 
country  between  Coimbra  and  Torres  Vedras,  the  afKrmation  is 
not  true.  The  Historian  says  of  the  mountain  range  of  Buzaco 
and  the  wild  region  south  of  the. Monte  Junto,  that  they  are 
not  easily  forced  by  an  enemy;  and  the  gainsayer  fancies  it  a  de¬ 
molishing  reply  to  say,  that  the  intermediate  space  may  be  readily 
traversed. 

We  arc  unacquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  this  egregious 
pamphlet,  but  it  carries  with  it  an  air  of  superciliousness  and 
determination  to  put  down  the  obnoxious  historiographer,  that 
savour  strongly  of  disquietude  and  apprehension.  ‘  Easy  cre- 
‘dulity’;  ‘political  bias’;  ‘senseless  prejudice*;  ‘superficial 
‘knowledge’;  ignorance  of  ‘localities’;  an  ‘  intellectual  vision 
‘  thickly  ofliiscated  by  the  mists  of  party  prejudices  ’ ;  want 
of  experience  in  command  ;  shrew’d  intimations  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  history  under  criticism  is  but  ‘  a  silly  mockery,  a 
‘  shadow  without  substance,  a  collection  of  vulgar  and  un- 
‘  founded  rumours,  and  not  at  all  a  narration  of  facts ;’ — such  is 
the  language  in  which  this  anonymous  gentleman  permits  him¬ 
self  to  speak  of  a  work  which  has  been  received  with  general 
admiration ;  of  which  the  first  military  authorities  have  spoken 
in  high  praise ;  which  the  Author  of  the  Precis  des  Rtknhnens 
Militaires  has  prefaced  with  strong  eulogy ;  and  to  which  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  has  applied  the  term  ‘  incomparable  *.  Was  it 
that  there  arose  an  anxiety  to  pre-occupy  the  public  mind,  in  the 
anticipation  of  that  part  of  Colonel  Napier’s  work  which  was  to 
describe  the  battle  of  Albuera  ?  Or  could  there  be  a  hope  that 
the  Colonel  himself  might  be  intimidated  to  a  milder  tone?  If 
it  were  so,  never  was  expectation  more  grievously  disappointed, 
for  no  general  was  ever  less  ceremoniously  handled,  than  is  Lord 
Beresford  in  the  volume  just  published.  Concerning  his  con¬ 
duct  in  that  bloody  conflict,  Napier  speaks  as  follows. 

‘  No  general  ever  gained  a  great  battle  with  so  little  increase  of  mi¬ 
litary  reputation  as  Marshal  Beresford.  II is  personal  intrepidity  and 
strength,  qualities  so  attractive  for  the  multitude,  were  conspicuously 
displayed ;  yet  the  breath  of  his  own  army  withered  his  laurels,  and  his 
triumph  wus  disputed  by  the  very  soldiers  W'ho  followed  his  car.  Their 
censures  have  been  reiterated,  without  change,  and  without  abatement, 
ev’en  to  this  hour ;  and  a  close  examination  of  his  operations,  while  it 
detects  many  ill-founded  objections,  and  others  tainted  with  uudice, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  general  feeling  was  right/ 

The  pamphlet-writer  seems  to  think  that  he  has  detected 
Colonel  Napier  in  a  marvellous  inconsistency,  by  referring  to 
passages  where  Marshal  Beresford  is  accused,  in  one  place,  of 
rashness,  in  another,  of  deficiency  in  enterprise.  We  sec  no  in- 
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compatibility  whatever  between  the  characters.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  inferior  minds  to  confound  the  reverse 
of  wrong  with  right;  a!id  none  more  likely  to  pass  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme,  than  the  unenterprising  man,  when  roused  into 
action  by  unusual  excitation.  If  ihe  Writer  demand  illustration, 
we  refer  him  to  the  conduct  of  his  favourite  general  in  two  re¬ 
markable  instances.  When  it  was,  to  all  appearance  at  least, 
in  his  power  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Soult  at  the  Saltador 
of  Misarella,  he  was  inert: — when,  contrary  to  all  expediency, 
he  engaged  the  same  accomplished  commander  on-  the  heights 
of  Albuera,  he  was  rash. 

Of  the  Memoir  written  by  the  late  Sir  Ilew  Dalrymple,  our 
criticism  must  be  brief.  It  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  well- 
written  document,  containing  much  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  outbreaking  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  against 
Napoleon,  and  a  decisive  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  It  exposes  the  scan¬ 
dalous  intrigue  which  first  misled  the  people  of  England,  as  to 
the  real  character  of  that  transaction,  and  then  imposed  the 
whole  burden  of  its  assumed  disgracefulness  on  the  shoulders  of 
Sir  Hew.  We  recommend  it  as  an  interesting  companion  to 
the  work  of  Colonel  Napier. 

Idle  great  work,  of  which  the  second  and  third  volumes  arc 
now  before  us,  proceeds  w  ith  unabated  spirit.  Of  Vol.  II.,  .as  it 
has  for  some  time  been  before  the  public,  we  shall  say  nothing 
more  than  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  contents :  the  third 
division,  which  is  just  published,  will  claim  from  us  somewhat 
more  attention.  The  second  volume,  commencing  with  the  entry 
of  Joseph  into  Madrid,  details  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  ;  the  ope¬ 
rations  in  Catalonia,  and  the  movements  of  Blake ;  Soult’s  ad¬ 
vance  upon  the  Douro,  and  the  brilliant  manoeuvres  by  which 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  drove  him  over  the  frontier  of  Portugal; 
the  marches  and  battles  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Talavera.  An  instance  of  the  cool  and  imperturbable 
spirit  of  the  great  General  who  commanded  the  English  troops, 
during  the  latter  period,  will  not  be  passed  over.  It  occurred 
at  a  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  Tal.avcra. 

‘  The  Spanish  camp  w'as  full  of  confusion  and  distrust.  Cuesta  in¬ 
spired  terror,  but  no  confidence ;  and  Albuquerque,  whether  from  con¬ 
viction  or  instigated  by  momentary  anger,  just  as  the  French  w'crc 
coming  on  to  the  final  attack,  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  inform  the  Eng¬ 
lish  commander  that  Cuesta  w’^as  betraying  him.  The  aide-de-camp 
charged  with  this  message,  delivered  it  to  Colonel  Donkin,  and  that 
officer  carrietl  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  latter,  seated  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  which  had  been  so  gallantly  contested,  was  intently 
w’Etching  the  movements  of  the  advancing  enemy;  he  listened  to  this 
somcw'hat  startling  message  w'ithout  so  much  as  turning  his  head,  and 
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then  drily  answering — ^  Very  well,  you  may  return  to  your  brigade^ 
continuca  his  survey  of  the  French.  Donkin  retired,  filled  with  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  imperturbable  resolution  and  quick  penetration  of  the 
man ;  and,  indeed.  Sir  Arthur's  conduct  was,  throughout  that  day, 
such  as  became  a  general  upon  whose  vigilance  and  intrepidity  the  fate 
of  fifty  thousand  men  depended  *. 

Colonel  Napier’s  third  volume  commences  with  the  Catalo¬ 
nian  campaign  in  1809,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  brave,  but 
injudicious  eftbrts  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  other  provinces, 
the  invasion  of  Andalusia,  and  tlie  investment  of  Cadiz.  During 
these  operations,  Lord  Wellington  had  remained  nearly  inert. 
But  a  more  active  season  at  length  arrived,  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  began  that  series  of  movements  which  were  to  terminate 
only  in  the  complete  liberation  of  Spain.  It  was  in  July  1810, 
that  the  campaign  began  by  the  ‘  Combat  of  the  Coa*.  General 
Crawfurd,  commanding  the  light  division,  could  not  prevail  on 
himself,  notwithstanding  Lord  Wellington’s  positive  orders,  to 
withdraw  without  fighting,  llis  situation  was  most  perilous, 
and  his  dispositions  seem  to  have  been  defective ;  but  the  ad¬ 
mirable  conduct  of  the  inferior  officers,  with  the  perfect  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  troops,  extricated  the  division  from  its  danger;  the 
bridge  of  the  Coa  was  passed,  and  the  soldiers  formed  on  the 
hank  for  its  defence.  A  gallant  attempt  was  made  by  the 
French  to  carry  it  by  storm  ;  and  the  following  animated  passage 
describes  their  assault  and  defeat. 

*  The  French  skirmishers,  swarming  on  the  right  bank,  opened  a 
biting  fire,  which  was  returned  as  bitterly:  the  artillery  on  both  sides 
played  across  the  ravine,  the  sounds  were  repeated  by  numberless 
echoes,  and  the  smoke,  rising  slowdy,  resolved  itself  into  an  immense 
arch,  spanning  the  whole  chasm,  and  sparkling  with  the  whirling 
fuzes  of  the  Hying  shells.  The  enemy  gathered  fast  and  thickly;  his 
columns  were  discovered  forming  behind  the  high  rocks,  and  a  dragoon 
was  seen  to  try  the  depth  of  the  stream  above ;  but  two  shots  from  the 
fifty-second  killed  horse  and  man,  and  the  carcasses,  fioating  between 
the  hostile  bands,  shewed  that  the  river  was  impassable.  The  mono¬ 
tonous  tones  of  a  French  drum  were  then  heard,  and  in  another  in¬ 
stant,  the  head  of  a  noble  column  was  at  the  long  narrow  bridge.  A 
drummer  and  an  officer  in  a  splendid  uniform,  leaped  forward  together, 
and  the  whole  rushed  on  with  loud  cries.  The  depth  of  the  ravine  at 
first  deceived  the  soldiers'  aim,  and  two  thirds  of  the  passage  was  won 
ere  an  English  shot  had  brought  down  an  enemy ;  yet  a  few  paces  on¬ 
wards  the  line  of  death  was  traced,  and  the  whole  of  the  leading 
French  section  fell  as  one  man!  Still,  the  gallant  column  pressed  for¬ 
ward,  but  no  foot  could  pass  that  terrible  line ;  the  killed  and  wounded 
rolled  together,  until  the  heap  rose  nearly  even  with  the  parapet,  and 
the  living  mass  behind  melted  away  rather  than  gave  back.  The 
shouts  of  the  British  now  rose  loudly,  but  they  were  confidently  an¬ 
swered,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  a  second  column,  more  numerous  than 
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th«  first,  tgain  crowdeil  the  bridge.  This  time,  however,  the  range 
was  better  judged,  and  ere  half  the  distance  was  won,  the  multitude 
was  again  torn,  shattered,  dis])erscd,  and  slain ;  ten  or  twelve  nien 
onlv  8UCOi‘eded  in  crossing,  and  ttnik  shelter  under  the  rocks  at  the 
brink  of  the  river.  The  skinnishing  was  renewed,  and  a  French  sur¬ 
geon  coming  down  to  the  very  f<K)t  of  the  bridge,  unved  his  handker¬ 
chief,  and  commenced  dressing  the  wounded  under  the  hottest  fire  ;  nor 
was  his  appeal  unheeded ;  every  musket  turned  from  him,  although 
his  still  unoaunted  countrymen  were  preparing  for  a  third  attempt. 
The  impossibility  of  forcing  the  passage  w^as,  however,  become  too  ap¬ 
parent;  and  this  last  effort,  made  with  feebler  numbers  and  less  energy, 
failed  almost  as  soon  as  it  commenced.* 

Still,  the  ^/rcriVto/e?  was  kept  up ;  by  the  French,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  favouring  the  retreat  of  the  small  party  which  had  ef¬ 
fected  the  passage;  by  the  English,  in  reply  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  At  length  the  fight  wholly  ceased,  and  Craufurd 
availed  himself  of  the  cessation,  to  withdraw  his  troops  and 
place  them  in  safety.  Dining  the  battle,  he  had  been  anxiously 
looking  for  support  from  the  troops  in  the  rear;  but  they  were 
not  forthcoming,  and  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  might  have  been  most  disastrous.  Yet, 
assistance  was  at  hand, — and  the  following  characteristic  de¬ 
scription  of  two  most  gallant  officers,  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to 
our  readers. 

*  During  the  fight.  General  Picton  came  up  alone  from  Pinhel. 
Craw’furd  desired  the  support  of  the  third  division  ;  it  W'as  refused  ; 
and,  excited  by  some  previous  disputes,  the  generals  separated  after  a 
sharp ,  altercation.  Picton  was  decidedly  WTong,  because  Crawfurd’s 
situation  was  one  of  extreme  danger ;  he  durst  not  retire,  and  j\Ias- 
sena  might  undoubtedly  have  thrown  his  reserves,  by  the  bridge  of 
Gastello  Horn,  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  division,  and  destroyed  it, 
between  the  Coa  and  Pinhel  rivers.  Picton  and  Crawfurd  w’erc,  how¬ 
ever,  not  formed  by  nature  to  act  cordially  together.  The  stern  coun» 
tenance,  robust  frame,  saturnine  complexion,  caustic  sjieech,  and  aus¬ 
tere  demeanor  of  the  first,  promised  little  sympathy  wdth  the  short 
thick  figure,  dark  flashing  eyes,  quick  movements,  and  fiery  temper  of 
the  second ;  nor,  indt'ed,  did  they  often  meet  without  a  quarrel. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  many  points  of  resemblance  in  their  characters 
and  fortunes.  Doth  were  inclined  to  harshness,  and  rigid  in  command, 
lK)th  prone  to  disobedience,  yet  exacting  entire  submission  from  in¬ 
feriors,  and  they  were  alike  ambitious  and  craving  of  glory.  They 
both  possessed  decided  military  talents,  were  enterprising  and  intrepiu, 
vet  neither  were  (was)  remarkable  for  skill  in  handling  troops  under  fire. 
This,  also,  they  had  in  common;  that  both,  after  distinguished  services, 
jH'risluHl  in  arms,  fighting  gallantly,  and,  being  celebrated  as  generals 
of  division  while  living,  have,  since  their  death,  been  injudiciously 
s|)oken  of,  as  rivalling  their  great  leader  in  war.  That  they  were 
olficors  of  mark  and  pretension,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  Crawfuri  more 
80  than  Picton,  because  the  latter  never  had  a  separate  command,  and 
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his  opjwrtunlties  were  necessarily  more  circumscribed  ;  but  to  compare 
either  to  the  J)uke  of  Welliugtou,  displays  ignorance  of  the  men  and  of 
the  art  they  professed.  If  they  had  even  comprehended  the  profound 
military  and  political  combinations  he  was  conducting,  the  one  would 
have  carefully  avoided  fighting  on  the  Coa ;  and  the  other,  far  from 
refusing,  would  have  eagerly  proffered  his  support.' 

Massena,  at  length,  having  secured  the  two  fortresses  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  after  various  demonstrations  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  his  enemy,  moved  his  whole  force 
upon  the  heart  of  Portugal,  while  the  English  Commander,  in¬ 
duced  by  urgent  reasons  to  try  the  effort  of  a  battle,  occupied 
a  strong  position  full  in  the  invader’s  path.  The  battle  of  Ru- 
zaco  was  the  result ;  and  it  is,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  but  clear 
chart,  so  distinctly  and  vividly  described,  that  the  reader  wholly 
unversed  in  military  tactics,  may  understand  it.  We  extract  a 
section. 

*  (xcncral  Simon's  brigade  which  led  Loison's  attack,  ascended  with 
a  wonderful  alacrity ;  and  though  the  light  troops  plied  it  unceasingly 
with  musketry,  and  tlie  artillery  bullets  swept  through  it  from  the 
first  to  the  last  section,  its  order  was  never  disturbed,  nor  its  speed  in 
the  least  abated.  Ross’s  guns  were  worked  with  incredible  quickness, 
yet  their  range  was  palpably  contracted  every  round,  and  the  enemy’s 
shot  came  singing  up  in  a  sharper  key,  until  the  skirmishers,  breath¬ 
less  and  begrimed  w'ith  powder,  rushed  over  the  edge  of  the  ascent, 
when  the  artillery  suddenly  drew  back,  and  the  victorious  cries  of  the 
French  were  heard  within  a  few  yards  of  the  summit.  Crawfurd,  who 
standing  alone  on  one  of  the  rocks,  had  been  intently  watching  the 
])rogress  of  the  attack,  then  turned,  and  in  a  quick  shrill  tone  desired 
the  two  regiments  in  reserve  to  charge.  The  next  moment  a  horrid 
shout  startled  the  French  column,  and  eighteen  hundred  British 
bayonets  went  sparkling  over  the  brow  of  the  liill.  Yet  so  truly  brave 
and  hardy  \vere  the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  that  each  man  of  the  first 
section  raised  his  musket,  and  two  officers  and  ten  soldiers  fell  before 
them.  Not  a  Frenchman  had  missed  his  mark  !  They  could  do  no 
more  !  The  head  of  their  column  was  violently  overturned  and  driven 
upon  the  rear,  both  flanks  w  ere  lap])ed  over  by  the  English  wdngs,  and 
three  terrible  discharges  at  five  yards’  distance  completed  the  rout. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  long  trail  of  carcasses  and  broken  arms  indicated 
the  line  of  retreat.' 

Massena  w’as  compelled  to  turn  from  his  line  of  march,  and  to 
gain  the  main  road  to  Coimbra,  by  a  movement  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  his  right.  The  next  halt  of  the  invading  army  was  in 
front  of  ‘The  Lines,*  which  are  clearly  described,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  engraved  sketch  of  the  position.  The  event  is 
well  known;  but  much  misconception  is  removed  by  the  shrewd 
investigations  of  Colonel  Napier,  who  .shews  that,  instead  of  ex¬ 
periencing  an  honest  and  energetic  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  I’ortugueze  Government,  Lord  Wellington  had  to  maintain 
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a  constant  stni<r"lc  against  the  intrigues  and  factious  spirit  of 
the  Regency.  We  cannot,  of  course,  engage  in  the  ininute  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  memorable  campaign.  Wlioever  wishes  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  difliculties  and  annoyances  amid  w!)icli 
our  Commander  was  compelled  to  move,  as  well  as  of  the  pro¬ 
found  military  and  political  reasoning  by  which  all  his  move¬ 
ments  were  regulated,  must  give  his  best  attention  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Napier. 

The  volume  closes  with  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
to  whicli  we  have  already  alluded.  The  writer  of  the  ill-judged 
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had  been  actually  given  for  retreat.  If  the  following  statement 
be  correct,  there  should  seem  to  be  no  great  cause  for  exult¬ 
ation. 

‘  In  this  desperate  crisis,  Beresford,  wlio  had  already  withdrawn  the 
thirteenth  dragoons  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  brought  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  Portuguese  into  a  situation  to  cover  a  retrograde  movement, 
wavered  !  destructimi  stared  him  in  the  face,  his  jiersonal  resources 
were  exhausted,  and  the  unha])py  thought  of  a  retreat  arose  in  his 
agitated  mind.  Vet  no  order  to  that  effect  was  given,  and  it  was 
urged  by  some  about  him,  that  the  day  might  still  be  redeemed  with 
the  fourth  division.  While  he  hesitated.  Colonel  Ilardinge  boldly 
ordered  (ieiieral  Cole  to  advance,  and  then  riding  to  Colonel  Aber¬ 
crombie,  who  commanded  the  remaining  brigade  of  the  second  division, 
directed  him  also  to  push  fc»rward  into  the  fight.  The  die  being  thus 
cast,  Beresford  accpiiesced,  and  this  terrible  battle  was  continued.' 

Feeling  the  impossibility  of  entering  at  large  into  the  ana¬ 
lytical  consideration  of  these  complicated  campaigns,  we  have 
preferred  to  convey  our  opinion  of  Colonel  Napier’s  work  in 
the  way  of  gcnernl  criticism,  illustrated  by  such  extracts  as  may 
support  our  view  of  his  merits  as  a  military  writer.  W  e  have 
perhaps  given  (piite  enough  in  that  way  for  the  intenile»l  pur¬ 
pose;  but  there  lies  ready  to  our  liand  the  animated  description 
of  the  hold  movement  which  decided  the  bloody  struggle  of 
Albuera,  and  with  tliat  we  shall  close  the  present  article. 

‘  Such  a  gallant  line,  issuing  from  the  midst  of  tlie  smoke,  and  ra¬ 
pidly  separating  itself  from  the  confused  and  broken  multitude,  startled 
the  enemy's  heavy  masses,  which  w'ere  increasing  and  pressing  onwards 
ns  to  an  assured  victory  :  they  wavered,  hesitated,  and  then  vomiting 
forth  a  storm  of  fire,  hastily  endeavoured  to  enlarge  tlieir  front,  while 
a  fearful  discharge  of  grape  from  all  their  artillery  whistled  through 
the  Britisli  ranks.  Myers  was  killed  ;  Cole  and  the  three  colonels, 
KlHs,  Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell  wounded  ;  and  the  fusileer  bat¬ 
talions,  struck  by  the  iron  tempest,  riH'led,  and  staggered  like  sinking 
ships.  Suddenly  and  sternly  recovering,  they  closed  on  their  terrible 


defence  of  Marslml  Beresford,  which  we  have  sufhcicntly  cl 
racterised  in  an  early  part  of  this  article,  exults  exceedingly 
rriviir^  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  prevalent  notion,  that  ordi 
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enemies,  and  then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the 
British  soldier  fights.  In  vain  did  Soult,  by  voice  and  gesture,  ani¬ 
mate  his  Frenchmen  ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating 
theinstdves  from  the  crowded  C(»liimns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time 
for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ;  in  vain  did  the  muss  itself 
bear  un,  and  fiercely  striving,  fire  indiscriminately  upon  friends  and 
foes,  wnilc  the  horsemen  hovering  on  the  flank  threatened  to  charge 
the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry. 
No  sudden  burst  of  undisciplined  valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm, 
weakened  the  stability  of  their  order  ;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on 
the  dark  columns  in  their  front ;  their  measured  tread  shook  the 
ground ;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  form¬ 
ation  ;  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that 
broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as,  foot  by  foot,  and 
with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  furthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  re¬ 
serves,  joining  with  the  struggling  multitude,  endeavour  to  sustain 
the  fight ;  their  efibrts  only  increased  the  irremediable  confusitm,  and 
the  mighty  mass,  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headhmg  down 
the  ascent.  The  rain  flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  bhM>d  ; 
and  fifteen  hundred  unwg’Mided  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand  un¬ 
conquerable  British  soldiq  i,  stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill.' 

Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Bayonne,  and  Toulouse, 
still  remain;  and  we  await,'  not  without  impatience,  the  volumes 
which  shall  commemorate  the  deeply  interesting  events  con¬ 
nected  with  those  names. 
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[^Concluded from  Page  277-] 

of  the  main  purposes  to  which  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  subservient,  comes  now*  to  be  mentioned,  viz. 
Respiration ;  the  physical  causes  and  circumstances  of  which 
will  he  more  appropriately  considered,  when  we  shall  be  en¬ 
gaged  with  Dr.  Arnott  and  others  on  these  especial  points. 
We  shall  now  princijially  confine  our  remarks  to  the  effects 
which  are  operated  in  the  respiratory  process  upon  the  pul¬ 
monary  circulation,  and  their  consequences,  demonstrable  or 
conjectural,  on  the  animal  economy. 

It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  the  chemical  changes 
which  are  perceptible  in  the  living  body,  arc  subordinated  by 
a  peculiar  power.  In  some  instances,  liowever,  the  cliange  it¬ 
self  seems  almost  identical  with  that  which  is  effected  when  the 
chemist  mixes,  and  combines,  and  separates  the  elements  of 
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inalerial  anil  unorganized  masses.  This  principle  obtains  in 
those  clianges  which  take  place,  when  blood  circulating  through 
the  lungs  of  an  individual,  is  thereby  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  air  exterior  to  him  for,  although  it  is  up  to  this  moment  a 
disputable  ])oint,  what  these  changes  precisely  are,  we  never¬ 
theless,  so  far  as  we  do  go  on  the  road  of  demonstration,  know 
them  to  be  similar  to  such  as  can  be  brought  about  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist. 

The  blood  is  coiiveyed  to  the  lungs,  (after  having  circulated 
through  the  body,)  of  a  purple,  instead  of  a  crimson  hue;  and 
it  is  in*  the  course  of  transmission  through  the  pulmonary  or¬ 
gans,  that  it  ac(juires  this  crimson  colour.  Just  so  does  venous 
blood,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  become  arterialized,  or 
altered  in  its  appearances  and  condition,  when  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  termed  its 
oxygenous  portion.  So  far,  then,  the  analogy,  or  ratlier  iilentity 
just  alludeil  to,  is  preserved.  Ibit  for  what  purpose,  demands 
the  physiologist,  is  this  mutation  in  colour  and  essence  hronglit 
about  ?  and  in  what  manner  does  the  oxygenous  principle  afl’ect 
the  circulating  fluid  ? 

When  first  the  doctrines  of  Lavoisier  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  physiology  of  respiration,  it  was  assumed,  that  these  doc¬ 
trines,  in  conjunction  with  the  more  radical  and  leading  ones 
from  which  they  emanated,  namely,  those  of  the  fixidity  of  air, 
and  of  latent  heat, — discoveries  made  by  the  philoso])hical  and 
])rofound  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh, — explained  in  a  satisfactory 
w  ay  the  cause  both  of  the  blood’s  alteration,  and  the  consc(jucnt 
circumstance  of  animal  temperature.  It  was  stated,  that  blood, 
in  passing  through  the  lungs,  absorbed  oxygen  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  that  the  immediate  efl'ect  of  this  absorption  was  the 
loss  of  the  venous  colour,  and  the  assumption  in  its  stead  of  ar¬ 
terial,  crimson  brightness;  that  air  becoming  in  this  manner 
fixed  or  united  w  ith  the  blood,  parted  with  the  latent  heat  which 
belonged  to  it  in  its  a’erated  condition  ;  and  that  this  heat 
given  out  to  the  body  in  the  course  of  circulation,  constituted 
that  perennial  source  of  interior  heat  which  a  living  animal 
maintains  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  external  temperature. 

Animal  heat,  thus  having  its  supposed  source  in  oxygenous 
fixidation  and  the  production,  or  emission,  rather,  of  carbonic 
acid  air,  was  conceived  to  be  a  species  of  combustion.  And 

*  Against  this  principle,  one  objection  lias  been  suggested  even  by 
some  physiologists  ;  viz.  that  blood  circulating  in  the  vessels  and 
throu^i  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  is  not,  in  jioint  of  fact,  absolutely 
exjiosed  to  the  contact  of  the  air.  This  statement,  however,  is  not 
correct ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  very  fine 
tissue  which  is  between  the  blood  and  the  atmosphere  is  permeable  to 
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when  Dr.  Crawford  first  applied  the  Lavoisierian  principle  to 
the  function  under  notice,  it  was  generally  received  as  a  liappy 
and  beautiful  illustration  both  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
and  of  its  adaptation  to  one  of  the  leading  requisites  of  organized 
structure. 

‘  But  there  is  a  difficulty,*  remarks  Dr.  Alison,  ^  in  understanding, 
how  a  cause  which  appears  limited  to  one  organ,  should  produce  that 
elevation  of  temperature  which  is  general  over  the  body ;  for  although 
it  apj)ears  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  and  others,  that  the 
temperature  of  arterial  blood  in  the  chest  is  about  1®  higher  than  that 
of  venous ;  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  chest  is  generally  several 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  extremities ;  yet  this  ditference  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  great  as  would  be  found,  if  the  only  calorific  charge  were 
at  the  lungs,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  were  only  w’armed  by  the  siq>e- 
rior  temperature  of  the  arterial  blood  flowing  thence.* 

It  was  likewise  suggested  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Pepys,  and 
others,  that  the  disappearance  of  the  oxygenous  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  no  proof  that  the  blood  has  absorbed  it ;  and 
they  maintained,  that  the  production  of  the  carbonic  acid  which 
is  exhaled,  is  the  result  of  the  lost  oxygen  in  combination  with 
the  carhon  of  the  blood.  ^Ir.  Ellis  too,  who  subsequently 
published  on  the  chemistry  of  respiration,  contends,  that  there 
is  an  excretion  of  carbon  merely  from  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  lungs,  and  no  absorption  by  that  blood  of  oxygen. 
Dr.  Prout  has  advocated  the  same  theory;  and  it  is  stated  by 
this  last  physiologist,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  that  when  plios- 
phorus  mixed  with  oil  is  injected  among  the  circulating  blood, 
vapours  of  phosphoric  acid  are  exhaled  from  the  nostrils  and 
mouth.  Phosphorus  is  supposed,  in  this  instance,  to  be  ex¬ 
creted  from  the  pulmonary  blood,  and  phosphoric  acid  to  be 
formed  by  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  circumambient  air.  *  For 
‘  if,’  says  Dr.  P.,  ‘  the  pliosphoric  acid  inhaled  under  these 
‘  circumstances,  had  been  formed  in  the  vessels  themselves,  it 
‘  would  have  remained  in  the  blood,  and  not  have  been  exlialcd, 

*  as  it  is  not  volatile.’ 

That  the  oxygenous  absorption  and  condens.ation  are  the 
source  of  animal  lieat,  was  further  thought  to  have  hcen  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Drodic,  who,  having  decapi¬ 
tated  an  animal,  found  that  he  could  for  some  time  keep  up  the 
respiratory  act  by  artificial  means,  and  that  he  could  thereby 
change  the  blood  from  venous  to  arterial,  by  abstracting  the 
carhon,  as  completely  as  in  the  case  of  natural  breathing.  Were 
this  change  then  the  cause  of  animal  heat,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose,  that,  while  the  action  of  the  heart  could  be  preserved, 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  experimented  upon  would  be 
preserved  also;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  body  cooled  and  be¬ 
came  of  a  lower  and  lower  temperature,  till  the  action  of  the 
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heart  ceased  altogether.  The  inference,  then,  of  Mr.  Hrodie, 
(and  in  this  inference  he  has  been  countenanced  by  tlie  opinion 
of  others,)  was,  that  the  chemical  theory  of  animal  temperature 
is  untenable. 

It  is,  however,  probable,  that  those  physiologists  who,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  attribute  the  eflect  in  (picstion  to  one 
only  source,  are  equally  in  an  error ;  find  on  this  controverted 
point,  we  shall  be  doing  but  justice  to  our  present  Author, 
by  extracting  his  statements  and  sentiments  as  we  find  them  in 
the  book  before  us. 

'  If,  ns  appears  most  probable,  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  is  not  formed  there,  but  chiefly,  at  least,  throughout 
the  capillaries  of  the  system,  the  evolution  of  heat  from  this  source 
must  be  expected  to  take  place  generally  over  the  body,  wherever  the 
arterial  blinwl  becomes  venous. 

‘  And,  even,  although  the  whole  calorific  charge  be  at  the  lungs,  if, 
as  Dr.  Crawford  endeavoured  to  shew,  arterial  blood  has  a  greater 
specific  caloric  than  venous,  the  blood  which  becomes  arterial  at  the 
lungs,  will  necessarily  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  caloric  evolved  by 
the  change  on  the  air  there,  and  only  set  free  this  caloric  in  the  capil¬ 
laries  of  the  system,  where  it  becomes  venous  again.  And  although 
Dr.  Davy’s  estimate  of  the  difference  of  specific  caloric  in  arterial 
and  venous  blood,  is  much  less  than  Dr.  Crawford’s,  yet  even  he  has 
assigned  a  higher  specific  caloric  to  arterial  bhaid  ;  and  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  any  estimate  of  the  exact  difference. 

‘  But,  although  there  appear  siifhcient  grounds  for  believing,  that 
the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  at  the  lungs,  is 
one  essential  element  in  the  process  by  which  the  heat  of  animals  is 
obtained,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful,  W'hether  this  is  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  whole  caloric  w’hich  is  evolved  in  their  bodies.  The  experiments 
of  Dulong  and  of  Despretz,  made  by  inclosing  a  small  animal  in  a  box 
placed  in  water,  measuring  and  analysing  the  air  w'hicli  it  insjiired, 
and  that  w'hich  it  expired,  observing  the  elevation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  w’ater  w'hich  corresponded  to  the  evolution  of  a  given  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  from  its  lungs,  obtained  in  a  nearly  similar  way  by 
Lavoisier,  of  the  quantity  of  caloric  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  a 
given  quantity  of  carbon, — lead  to  this  result,  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  throwm  off  in  a  given  time  from  an  animal,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  caloric  which  the  animal 
evolves,  (from  47  to  7«>  per  cent.,)  but  not  for  the  whole  of  that  caloric. 

*  It  is  highly  probable,  that  several  of  the  chemical  changes  wdiich 
are  W’rought  on  the  blood,  during  the  greater  circulation,  are  attended 
w’ith  an  evolution  of  cidoric ;  and  that  the  application  of  oxygen  to  the 
bltHnl  in  respiration,  is  essential  to  animal  heat,  not  simply  by  combining 
w'ith  carbon,  and  so  generating  heat,  but  by  adapting  the  blood  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  various  processes  (partly  chemiail  and  partly  vital) 
by  W’hich  it  is  to  be  changed  in  the  living  body ;  and  of  which  one  of 
tne  results  is,  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  apjiears  in  the 
expired  air. 
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'  The  tenii>erature  of  the  hotly  is  not  raised  by  voluntarily  increasing 
or  quickening  the  acts  of  respiration  ;  but  it  is  raised  by  voluntary  ex¬ 
ertions  of  other  muscles^  which  accelemte  the  circulation,  and  so  nect\s- 
sitate  an  increased  frequency  of  respiration ;  and  this  appears  to  indi¬ 
cate,  that  it  is  dependent  not  simply  on  the  application  of  oxygen  to 
the  bltHxl,  but  on  the  changes  which  take  place  during  circulation,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  whicli  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  one  essen¬ 
tial  condition. 

*  The  evolution  of  heat  in  the  animal  body  has  been  found,  in  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Ikodie  and  others,  as  well  as  in  numerous  cases  of 
disease  in  the  human  l)ody,  recorded  by  ]\fr.  Earle  and  others,  to  be 
much  intluenced  by  injuries  of  the  nervous  system;  being  generally  di¬ 
minished  in  those  animals,  or  in  those  parts  of  the  human  Ixuly,  in  which 
the  chief  functions  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  lowered  or  sus¬ 
pended  ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  being  increased  in  consequence  of  such 
injuries.  lJut  as  we  know  that  the  circulation,  and  especially  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  capillaries,  and  that  secretion  and  nutrition,  are  easily 
and  variously  affected  by  injuries  of  the  nervous  system,  we  can  readily 
understand  this  further  influence  of  such  injuries,  without  being  obliged 
to  suppose  that  any  influence  derived  from  the  lirain  and  nerves  is  es¬ 
sential  to  animal  heat,  or  that  chemical  principles  are  inadequate  to 
explain  it.  Accordingly,  in  numerous  experiments  by  Chossat,  (*'  3/<'- 
moire  sur  I*  Injiueucc  du  Sijstetue  Nerveux  ,sur  la  Chaleur  Anhnale”) 
it  appeared  as  a  general  result,  that  the  injuries  of  the  nervous  system 
which  lower  the  temperature  of  animals,  are  the  same  which  manifestly 
diminish  the  process  of  secretion  and  nutrition. 

‘  In  31  r.  Brodie’s  experiments,  after  the  head  of  an  animal  was  cut 
off,  and  the  circulation  maintained  by  artificial  respiration,  repeated  at 
least  as  frequently  as  the  natural  breathing  of  the  animal,  the  cooling 
of  the  animal  was  accelerated,  although  the  usual  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  w’as  thrown  otl*  for  some  time.  But,  according  to  the  most  proba¬ 
ble  opinion,  already  stated,  as  to  the  source  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  ex¬ 
pired  air,  what  \vas  thus  thrown  off,  had  been  formed  previously,  and 
the  changes  leading  to  the  formation  of  fresh  carbonic  acid,  were  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  injury.' 

Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  edition  of  Blumenbacirs  Physiology,  is 
very  clear  and  strong  on  the  point.  ‘  A  host  of  circumstances,’ 
.  he  says,  ‘  shew  that  oiir  temperature  depends  upon  respiration, 
‘  and,  therefore,  upon  chemical  principles.  In  high  tempera- 
‘  turcs,  we  have  less  necessity  for  the  evolution  of  heat;  in  low 
‘  temperature,  more.  Accordingly,  in  the  former,  the  arterial 
*  blood  remaining  arterial,  is  nearly  as  florid  in  the  veins  as  in 
‘  the  arteries,  and  the  inspired  air  less  vitiated.  Some  have 
‘  imagined  that  the  body  remains  at  its  standard  high  tempera- 
‘  tore  by  the  refrigeration  of  the  evaporating  sweat.  But,  though 
‘  this  must  contribute,  it  is  not  the  sole  cause ;  for  frogs  lose  as 
‘  much,  proportionately  to  their  size,  by  evaporation,  as  any  otlier 
‘  animal,  and  yet  they  follow'  pretty  closely  the  surrounding 
‘  temperature.  Whenever,  on  the  other  band,  the  body  itselt 
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‘  heightens  its  temperature,  as  in  fever,  more  oxygen  is  consumed 
‘  by  the  lungs*.  The  temperature  of  the  various  classes  of  ani- 
‘  mals,  and  tlieir  vitiation  of  the  air,  are  always  proportional ;  and 

‘  inverse  to  the  length  of  time  they  can  live  without  air . 

‘  When  animals  hybernate,’  (Dr.  E.  continues,)  ‘  their  tenipcra- 
‘  ture  falls,  and  their  respiration  is  nearly  or  entirely  suspended. 

‘  Their  consumption  of  air  lessens  as  the  temperature  falls, 

‘  whence  they  consume  less  in  November,  than  in  August.  If 

*  hybernating  animals,  while  torpid,  and  still  placed  in  the  same 
‘  temperature,  are  stimulated  mechanically  to  breathe,  their 
‘  temperature  rises  with  the  progress  of  respiration.* 

After  adducing  several  other  facts  and  arguments  which  our 
limits  preclude  us  from  copying.  Dr.  E.  concludes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks. 

*  VVhether  Crawford’s  theory  be  correct  or  not,  the  product 

*  of  animal  heat  must  be  as  evidently  a  chemical  process  as 
‘  changes  of  temperature  among  inanimate  bodies ;  yet  some  as- 
‘  cribe  it  to  nervous  energy.  1  cannot  imagine  nervous  energy 
‘  to  cause  heat,  any  more  than  to  cause  chemical  aflinity.  As  it 
‘  may  bring  substances  together  which  have  an  afiinity  for  each 
‘  other,  and  thus  produce  their  union,  so  it  may  elfect  those 
‘  changes  which  are,  according  to  physical  laws,  accompanied  by 
‘  changes  of  temperature ;  but  caloric  in  the  body  must,  1  ap- 
‘  prebend,  like  affinity,  follow  the  same  laws,  and  no  others,  as 
‘  those  out  of  the  body.  This,  how^ever,  does  not  prevent  animal 
‘  temperature  from  deserving  the  epithet  vital,  because  it  is  re- 
‘  gulated  by  the  vital  powers  of  the  system,  although  through  the 
‘  instrumentality  of  chemical  changes.  If  the  high  temperature 
‘  of  an  inflamed  part  is  owing  to  increased  momentum  and  the 

*  increased  sum  and  velocity  of  the  blood,  yet,  this  increased 
‘  momentum  is  produced  by  vital  powers.’ 

W  e  arc  reminded  by  the  latter  clause  of  the  above  extract, 
that  the  incessant  actions  of  the  living  system,  peculiar  and 
vital  though  they  may  be,  are  not  sufficieritly  recognized  by 
physiologists  as  some  among  the  very  many  sources  of  animai 
temperature. 

1  he  fact  is,  that  calorification,  like  the  circulation  itself, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  chemical,  and  even  physical  in  its 
processes,  is  vital  in  its  results ;  and  all  explanations  of  its  cause 


•  There  seems  to  us  some  error  in  the  aliovc  statement  of  Dr.  E. 
Who  has  not  observed  the  cooling — refrigerating  influence  of  pure  air, 
that  is,  oxygenateil  air,  in  fever,  the  body  almost  sinking  under  an  ac¬ 
cumulated  heat,  while  the  patient  was  breathing  an  impure  and  de- 
oxygenated  atmosphere  ?  In  fact,  fever  heat  makes,  we  think,  rather 
against,  than  in  favour  of  the  oxygenous  theory  of  animal  temperature. 
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and  essence,  which  do  not  take  the  peculiar  laws  of  vitality  into 
their  calculation,  fail  of  their  purpose.  Thus,  as  just  intimated, 
action  is  a  source  of  heat  in  animate  bodies ;  so  is  it  with  or¬ 
ganized  and  animal  nature ;  yet,  the  action  and  its  results  are 
influenced  by  different  laws  in  the  one  and  the  other  case.  And 
the  chemistry  of  life — although,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  chemistry 
pure  and  unmixed — is  ever  under  the  mandate  and  control  of 
the  vital  power.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  and  Dr.  Prout  have  both 
recently  intimated,  that,  when  more  of  the  relations  are  de¬ 
veloped  between  nervous  excitation  and  galvanic  influence,  the 
theory  of  animal  heat  will  be  considerably  modifled,  by  taking 
into  account  the  oxidizing  of  carbon  as  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  lead  to  the  excitation  of  galvanic  impulse. 

The  power  counterbalancing  respiration,  or  that  which  has 
been  conceived  to  keep  animal  temperature  from  being  raised  too 
high,  is  usually  thought  to  be  perspiration,  or,  as  the  French  call 
it,  transpiration.  But  it  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  the  internal 
secretions,  and  the  different  capacities  of  these  for  heat,  have  at 
least  a  share  in  this  business.  It  has  been  generally  said,  that 
as,  in  the  process  of  inspiration,  a  gas  is  absorbed,  and  heat 
given  out,  so,  in  sweat,  a  fluid  is  generated,  which  having  a 
greater  calorific  capacity  than  the  blood,  cold  is  produced. 
Indeed,  the  production  of  cold  by  evaporation  from  the  surface, 
is  allowed  on  all  hands.  But  Dr.  Currie  conjectures,  that  even 
in  the  act  of  being  formed^  before  it  breaks  out  on  the  surface, 
sw^eat  absorbs  heat,  and  thereby  lessens  the  temperature  pf  the 
body ;  and  he  was  led  to  this  deduction,  ‘  from  having  observed 

*  the  cooling  effect  of  immersion  under  some  circumstances  in 

*  the  tepid  bath,  where  there  could  be  no  evaporation,  and  con- 
‘  sequently  no  generation  of  cold  from  this  source.* 

The  respiratory  process  is  unequivocally  concerned  in  that 
most  extraordinary  and  most  important  function  called  Secretion, 
Nothing  can  impress  the  mind  with  more  w^onder,  than  the  im¬ 
mediate  change  operated  upon  the  blood  in  consequence  of  its 
passing  through  certain  vessels  denominated  glands; — which, 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  appear  to  be  mere  tubes  or  pores, 
extended  from  the  bloodrvessels,  and  which  nevertheless  have 
power  to  effect  an  instantaneous  change  upon  that  portion  of 
the  circulating. fluid  which  is  transmitted  through  them.  How 
different,  for  example,  is  the  fluid  of  perspiration,  from  the 
blood,  in  its  appearance,  its  composition,  its  chemistry,  its  every 
thing !  But,  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity  is  this  perspirable 
matter  manufactured  from  the  blood,  and  thrown  out  upon  the 
surface,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  structure  which  would  seem 
(did  we  place  vitality  out  of  the  account)  totally  inadequate  to 
any  such  effect.  The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  secretion, 
even  where  the  glandular  system  concerned  in  the  process  is 
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somewhat  more  complicated.  An  impression  on  the  nervous 
system  will  cause  the  fluid  termed  bile,  to  be  evolved  copiously 
and  instantaneously  from  the  liver:  but  what  is  there  in  the 
liver,  which  would  d  priori  lead  to  the  inference  that  such 
would  be  its  susceptibility  Jind  such  its  excitation  ?  In  the  case, 
then,  of  secretion,  vitality  is  especially — if  in  any— conspicu¬ 
ous.  To  this  moment  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  the 
agency  alluded  to  be  a  manufacture,  so  to  say,  or  a  separation 
of  the  principles  of  the  blood, — in  other  words,  whether  secre¬ 
tion  brings  out  matters  from  the  circulating  fluid,  and  places  them 
in  new  arrangements, — or,  whether,  by  the  operation  of  the  gland 
upon  the  fluid,  actually  new  matter  is  formed.  The  former  is  the 
most  general  supposition,  and  probably,  most  in  accordance 
with  truth ;  for  we  know  that  chemical  processes,  even  out  of  the 
body,  will  effect  in  the  way  of  mutation  most  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  and  the  analyses  of  the  blood  prove  that  much  exists 
in  it  in  a  latent  manner,  or  in  a  manner  not  obvious  to  common 
and  unassisted  observation ;  and  although  some  of  the  secretions 
are  apparently  the  same,  whatever  is  taken  in  from  without; 
others  are  influenced  in  a  marked  manner  by  the  nature  of  the 
ingesta 

We  have  said,  that  respiration  is  subservient  to  secretion;  and 
it  is  so  in  more  w^ays  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  arterializcd 
blood  is  employed  in  all  the  secretory  processes,  excepting  one, 
and  that  is  the  one  performed  by  the  liver.  The  bile  is  formed 
alone  from  venous  blood,  although,  even  in  this  case,  the 
arterial  fluid  keeps  in  activity  and  exercise  the  organ  which  is 
destined  to  the  performance  of  the  biliary  function.  Then,  again, 
without  a  proper  regulation  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  animal, 
secretion  does  not  go  on  duly ;  while  the  act  of  secretion  itself 
seems  one  of  the  main  sources  by  which  the  internal  heat  is 
preserved  and  regulated. 

Of  excretion,  or  the  formation  of  those  matters  which  are 
thrown  out  of  the  system  as  effete,  we  need  not  take  any  es¬ 
pecial  notice  in  the  present  limited  article  ;  since  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  is  in  exercise,  and  the  same  effect  brought  about,  as  in 
those  instances  of  secretion  that  are  elaborated  for  the  supply, 
rather  than  the  waste  of  the  frame.  But  we  are  called  on  to 
descant  somewhat  more  particularly  on  the  modus  agendi  of  the 
nutritive  process,  or  on  that  function  by  which  matter  is  first 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  part  and  parcel  of 
the  living  body,  and  then  deposited  in  different  parts  of  the 
frame. 


•  The  almost  immediate  effect  of  turpentine  on  one  at  least  of  the 
secretions,  is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  one. 
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.  Change,  constant,  incessant  change,  is  requisite  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  vital  being.  The  hand  that  directs  the  pen  in  the  in¬ 
diting  of  the  present  article,  is  not  the  same  hand  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  as  it  will  be  at  the  termination  of  the  paper.  Nav, 
not  a  letter  is  penned  without  some  measure  taking  place  of  the 
transmuting  process  now  referred  to.  Perspiration,  either  sen¬ 
sible  or  insensible,  is  momentarily  going  on.  Internal  transform¬ 
ations,  or  rather  changes,  are  as  incessant.  Even  the  bones 
themselves  become  in  this  manner  changed  altogether,  by  the 
never  ceasing  change  which  is  operated  among  tneir  particles. 
A  man  takes  leave  of  his  friend  for  a  time ; — he  sees  him  again 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years; — but  in  that  friend,  probably  not 
a  single  particle  of  the  same  materials  is  beheld,  as  when  the 
last  meeting  and  parting  took  place. 

Now,  in  order  that  this  principle  of  mutation  should  be  kept 
in  perfect  exercise,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  the  blood  be 
not  only  changed,  by  aerifying,  from  venous  into  arterial ;  but 
that  a  certain  measure  of  what  is  called  the  coagulable  lymph 
of  the  blood  be  supplied  to  the  parts  requiring  (and  what  parts 
do  not  require?)  this  change  to  be  wrought  upon  them.  On 
this  account,  John  Hunter  used  to  say,  that  the  blood  was  alive ; 
an  expression  improper  in  itself,  and  only  at  all  correct  when 
accompanied  with  the  explanation,  that  a  certain  portion — the 
fibrin  or  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood-=-is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  this  inseparable  connexion  betwx'cn  life  and 
organization. 

Nothing  can  more  beautifully  illustrate  this  magnificent  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  vital  agency,  than  the  circumstances  which  take 
place  when  a  bone  is  broken,  or  a  wound  is  made  in  soft  parts. 
From  the  vessels  which  are  divided,  this  coagulable  lymph  is 
thrown  out,  which  in  itself  would  appear  dead  and  effete  mat¬ 
ter,  but  out  of  which  is  immediately  formed  new  vessels,  that 
come  directly  to  circulate  blood,  and  to  unite,  or,  as  anatomists 
express  themselves,  inosculate  with  the  old  ones.  We  have 
said  that  this  fact  beautifully  illustrates  the  general  principle  of 
supply  from  nutrition ;  because  it  seems  pretty  evident,  tliat  a 
process  somewhat,  if  not  precisely  analogous  takes  place,  in  all 
of  these  wonderful  formations  and  changes  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken.  Nay,  without  something  oi  this  intermediate  kind 
obtaining,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  the  matter  of  hone, 
for  example,  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  blood,  and  applied  to 
the  substance  of  bone,  so  as  to  cause  its  growth  and  enlarge¬ 
ment,  or  to  keep  it  from  suffering  under  the  waste  which,  with¬ 
out  this  uninterrupted  supply  of  fresh  materials,  it  w'ould  speedily 
undergo.  Even  disordered  structure  has  been  beautifully  ge¬ 
neralized  under  the  same  laws;  and  we  cannot  perhaps  do 
better,  in  the  way  of  exemplifying  our  positions,  than  by  extract- 
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ing  from  a  book  ^hich  now  lies  before  us  for  review,  the  follow¬ 
ing  illustrative  notification  of  the  principle.  The  book  to 
which  we  refer,  is  Dr.  Clark  on  Climate ;  and  the  note  we  ex¬ 
tract  is  by  a  friend  of  the  Author,  Dr.  Todd  of  Brighton, 

‘  Physiologists  arc  now  disposed  to  believe,  that,  in  the  function  of 
nutrition,  the  constituent  particles  of  each  particular  structure  arc  not 
directly  secreted  or  deposited  by  the  nutrient  vessels,  but  that  there  is 
an  intermediate  or  previous  process,  which  is  the  deposition  of  the 
peculiar  matter  well  known  under  the  name  of  coagulable  lympli. 
They  find  proofs  of  this  intricate  process  in  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  embryo,  in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  chick  in  ovo, 
in  the  process  by  which,  in  the  more  perfect  animals,  breaches  of  con¬ 
tinuity  arc  united,  and  lost  parts  arc  restored,  and  entire  members  re¬ 
generated  in  the  lower  ones.  Of  this  account  of  nutrition,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  paper  on  the  process  of  reproduction  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  lower  animals  will,  perhaps,  afford  some  additional  illus¬ 
tration. 

‘  “  The  process  of  growth  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  more  ge¬ 
neral  laws  of  organization  from  which  it  would  seem  to  emanate, —  I 
mean  the  formation  of  structures  or  tissues  through  the  intermediate 
agency  of  that  substance  we  call  coagulable  lymph.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  this  substance  is  the  matrix  of  every  structure.  It  is  the 
simplest  form  of  animal  existence,  and  it  is  the  first  form  of  existence 
of  even  the  most  perfect  animals.  It  is  the  medium  through  which 
every  breach  of  continuity  is  united,  and  by  which  every  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance  is  restored ;  and  although  it  is  only  on  such  occasions  that  its 
existence  and  importance  are  known  to  us,  there  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  exists  constantly  as  a  separate  and  independent  part  in 
all  animals,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  it  is  through  its  means 
that  the  whole  process  of  nutrition  is  carried  on. 

‘  Coagulable  lymph  is  decidedly  possessed  of  aprincij)le  of  vitality^ 
and  in  its  healthy  state  is  capable  of  organization.  It  is  most  parti¬ 
cularly  distinguished  by  its  power  of  forming  blood-vessels.  These 
vessels  are  entirely  independent  of  those  already  existing,  but  they  af¬ 
terwards  become  united  to  and  contiguous  witn  them.  Nor  does  any 
other  source  but  this  substance  present  itself  for  the  first  formation  of 
the  blood  in  the  chick  in  ovo**  On  the  Process  of  Reproduction  of  the 
Members  of  the  Aquatic  Salamander,  by  T.  J,  Todd. — Journal  the 
Royal  Institution, 

‘  If  the  above  statement  be  a  correct  account  of  the  function  of  nu¬ 
trition,  it  must  be  readily  understood,  how  this  lymph,  deficient  in  the 
usmd  de^ec  of  vitality,  and  hence,  incapable  of  organization,  instead 
of  becoming  the  natural  structure  of  a  part,  may  give  rise  to  tubercles 
under  every  form  and  variety  in  which  they  present  themselves  ;  and, 
also,  how  coagulable  lymph  of  such  an  imperfect  nature  should  be  a 
consequence  of  a  general  state  of  cachexy  of  the  body.' 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article,  our  readers  will  recollect,  that 
we  inentioned  the  hoinogeneous  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  its 
continuing  so,  even  while  not  circulating  with  the  general  mass, 
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as  a  very  striking  peculiarity.  Now,  when  there  is  extravasa¬ 
tion  or  separation  from  vessels,  this  fluidity  very  soon  ceases,— 
the  red  particles  forming  a  mass  of  solid,  a  part  of  the  whole 
separating  as  a  permanent  fluid,  and  the  portion  of  the  mass 
now  spoken  of  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  coagulum.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  that  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  an  animal  is 
this  principle  in  abundance; — that  the  muscular  and  robust 
have  it  in  a  larger  relative  quantity  than  the  lax  and  feeble. 
And  this  fact,  combined  with  other  circumstances  just  adverted 
to,  has  caused  the  fibrin  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  mus¬ 
cularity  and  the  intermediate  matter,  as  it  were,  or  bond  of  con¬ 
nexion,  between  the  organized  and  the  material  part  of  the 
body.  When  inflammation  is  going  on  in  the  system,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  lymph  is  more  rapidly  effected  after  extravasa¬ 
tion;  not,  it  is  said,  because  there  is  a  more  than  ordinary 
measure  of  the  principle,  but  because  it  is  more  loosely  com¬ 
bined  with  the  red  particles  and  serum. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  natural  to  unnatural  and  morbid  circumstances; 
otherwise,  we  inight  go  bn  to  offer  some  useful  dietetic  hints 
on'  the  power  possessed  by  the  individual,  of  so  regulating 
the  actions  and  functions  of  the  frame  as  to  check  the  nascent 
tendency  to  altered,  and,  when  thoroughly  altered,  to  irremedi¬ 
able  structure. — We  might  exemplify  the  influence  of  the  se¬ 
veral  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind  upon  the  secretions  and 
consequent  functions  of  the  body. — We  might  engage  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  duly  regulated  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind,  by 
way  of  frightening  the  reader  into  compliances  which  some¬ 
times  require  forcible  impression  to  produce  effect. — We  could 
shew  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  errors  in  diet  come 
to  engender  disorder,  not  merely  of  sensation,  but  of  structure. 
— And  we  might  not  in  this  way  be  very  unprofitably  engaged. 
But  it  will  be  recollected,  we  only  promised,  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  a  few  remarks  on  the  connected  functions  of  Circula¬ 
tion,  Respiration,  Secretion,  and  Nutrition; — and  we  must 
hasten  to  close  our  lucubrations,  by  slightly  glancing  over,  first, 
those  functions  which  form,  according  to  Richerand's  tabular 
view,  connexions  with  surrounding  objects,  and  those  which 
serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  And  on  each  of  these 
topics,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  must  be  exceedingly  brief. 

Sensations.  These  cannot  well  be  commented  on,  without 
first  inquiring  into  the  particular  habits  of  that  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  devoted  to  perception  generally.  But  on 
this  head,  nothing  beyond  conjectural  matter  has  hitherto  been 
put  forth.  The  nerves,  say  some,  exercise  their  peculiar  func¬ 
tions  through  the  media  of-  a  subtile  fluid  transmitted  with  ex¬ 
treme  velocity  from  one  portion  to  another  of  the  system.  But 
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there  are  several  circiimstanees  connected  with  the  wmtitni 
function,  which  by  no  means  accord  with  this  supposed 
In  the  first  place,  no  tubular  stnicture  bas  ever  lieen  detected 
in  the  Iler^*o^ls  branches,  even  by  the  most  minutely  microscnpicil 
examination.  In  the  next  place,  what  lias  l>een  called  the  re- 
:ictinc;  communication  l)etween  the  centre  or  centres  of  senxadmi, 
and  llie  organs  of  sense,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  all  we 
know  of  duid  movements.  And  thirdly,  it  may  l)e  stated,  that 
>iensation  is  produced  at  diHerent  jioints  of  a  nervous  fibril, 
while,  in  the  intervening  portions  of  such  fibril,  it  is  often  not  ex¬ 
cited;  ;ind,  imieed,  the  emtire  hypotliesis  of  the  nervous  Huid  ii 
not  merely  gratuitous,  but  highly  improbable.  The  notion  ol 
the  nerves  l>eins;  \ihrntory  chords,  is,  if  |)oasihle,  still  more  im- 
lenable,  when  we  consider  their  pnlpy  consistence,  the  modes 
ot'  their  connexion  with  the  brain,  and  the  imivcrsaU^  of  thtir 
presence  in  every,  the  remotent  fibre  of  the  body.  Man  is,  m  s 
|K>eticai  and  a  moral  >ense,  **  a  liarp  whose  chords  elude  the 
iiut  he  is  not  organically  and  nervoendy  a  musical  ni»> 
chine.  Gaivaniim  has  recently  i)een  thought  to  l)e  more  nearly 
:diied  to  nervous  influence,  than  any  thing  else  which  we  obsem 
in  the  way  of  analogy  lietwecn  dead  and  living  matter.  On  thk 
Itead,  a  modern  author  expresses  sentiments  not  far  from  our 
own.  *  .Vithough  ntal  and  other  impulses  and  agencies  must 
'  always  in  ^ome  measure  lie  regulated  upon  different  principles, 

*  1  cannot  lieip  thinking  that  more  analogy  lias  liecn  traced  be- 

*  tween  sentient  excitation  and  the  stimulus  now  mentioned,  than 

*  had  iiitherto  been  made  out.’ 

Timch^  5tgAi,  //corf irg.  Smells  and  Taste ^  are  the  five 
orders  into  which  sensation  in  general  is  most  usually  divided: 
the  first  residing  in  the  skin  and  internal  membranes;  the  se¬ 
cond,  in  the  organ  of  vision;  the  third,  in  the  ear;  the  fourth, 
in  the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils;  ^uid  the  fifth,  partly  at 
least,  in  the  /tuftUlof  of  the  tongue.  i)n  the  mechanism  and 
functions  of  these  several  jiarts  of  the  frame,  .mother  opportu- 
uity  will  shortly  l)e  ^ilibrded  us  of  liesconting ;  and  here,  we 
can  scarcely  do  more  than  find  space  for  the  Ixure  mention  ci 
their  several  |)ecuilarities* 

Tlie  sense  of  touch  lias  l^een  considered  its  the  generic  or 
elementary  sense,  inasmuch  ;is  ail  the  i>ther  senses  arc  in  some 
sort  excited  by  the  touch  or  cumtact  of  their  ]>eculiar  excitants. 
VVliere  this  sense  is  the  most  acute,  there  arc  to  lie  found  pa- 
fmUuu  or  elevations,  wiiich  seem  to  consist  iMirtly  of  nervovi 
tieiaue  enveloped  in  a  very  vascular  membrane.  Tlie  sense  of 
touch  resides  mainly  on  the  surface  of  the  laxly;  lint  the  inter* 
imi  iitenibranes  wliich  comiuunicate  with  the  surrounding  atmo- 
-pliere,  or  are  open  to  iuipres:»ions  from  without,  are  giftetl  wkh 
a  )ieice|>iibility  somewhat  siiniiai  to  that  ot  the  skin;  and  there 
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If  a  remarkable  fvmpathv  or  re1aHon9hip  with  the«c  Internal 
membranes  and  the  suj^rhcies  of  the  body, — somelimef  direct, 
and  soinelimcs,  ns  Dr.  1  nirwin  calls  it,  reverse, — which  guides  the 
pathologist  and  medical  practitioner  in  their  inferences  and 
operations  in  reference  to  disordered  action, — especially  of 
the  eruptive  class.  After  all,  however,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  obscurity  still  hanpng  over  the  physiology  of  cutaneous  af- 
Iktions,  both  natural  and  noorhid ;  ai^  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  wlut  is  more  imnwsliHtoly  before  the  senses,  is  a  part  of  the 
organiaaiion  which  seems  the  least  understood.  The  late  Mr. 
Cheralier,  a  few  years  ago,  read  before  the  College  of  Surgeons 
some  lectures  on  the  peculiar  habits  and  structure  of  the  skin, 
which  have  since  been  published ;  but  his  researches,  ingenious 
and  able  as  they  are.  excite  curiosity  to  know  more  and  better, 
rather  than  prove  of  themselves  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  inqut« 
sitive  genius  of  modem  inquiry.  Some  writers  have  imagined, 
that  the  extreme  muscular  fibres  which  are  spread  out  on  the 
surface,  are  rather,  after  all.  the  organs  of  the  sense  of  feeling, 
than  the  membranes  in  which  tl^y  terminate.  Mr.  ChariM 
IWU's  division  of  the  nerves,  into  those  of  motion  and  those  of 
sensation,  are  conceived  favourable  to  this  latter  doctrine.  The 
mctaphysicid  laws  of  touch, — or  rather  the  corrective  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  thr  sense  is  guided, — will  fall  under  consider¬ 
ation  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

Sigki,  The  rays  of'  light  passing  from  an  object  of  vision 
into  the  organ  of  vision,  are  refracted  bj  the  dense  cornea  of 
the  eye,  and  are  tlius  directed  towards  its  Some  pass  upon 
the  membranr  named  tht‘  iris;  and  these,  being  reflected,  shew 
the  colour  of  the  eye,  sucki  us  haael,  blue,  grey,  When  a 
great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  in  upon  the  retina,  (which  is  an 
expanfion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  conadtaies  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  vision,)  thr  pupil  or  o}>eniiig  of  the  eye  contracta  to  as 
to  interfere  with  the  admission  uf  li^t ;  a  djcomstance  which 
sonKMimes  does  not  occur  when  the  retina  is  io  a  disordered 
conditian.— Of  in  ])arttcuiur  kinds  of  amaurosic,  where  the  sente 
of  sight  becomes  obtuse,  and  eveutuahy  loot,  from  a  depravation 
of  nervous  susceptibility,  even  while  the  whole  of  t^  visual 
organ  remuint  hi  a  staU  of  iuie^ity. 

*  Objects  \  Bays  a  modem  wntei,  *  axe  aaid  to  be  inverted  an 

*  the  retina;  (ti^  they  art;)  aud  it  is  further  asseitad,  that 
'  **  we  correct  the  ialst  imprt»aiuus  thus  Munde,  by  eaperiauee 

*  and  the  gaaisiauct  of  other  aeuwes  **;  hut  this  is  a  tsHystoka ;  for 

*  it  ought  always  ti>  he  cecolkcied,  that  k  is  the  umiudum  rA  the 

*  nuge.,  uun  not  the  image  tiaell  that  is  i'<.ai>MiUiecsied  le  the 

'  semtoiium;  auii  the  iioiiuii  of  one  aeuse  another, 

*  has  been  tun  vucuely  taken  up  and  xeaaodueti  upon.  CJertaiu 

*  it  k.  howeveti  tuat  the  childe  pcogtess  kt  visige,  eud  geoer^d 
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‘  fecHiip,  is  ti  matter  partly  of  experience ;  though  we  helicTc 
‘  the  inferior  animals  are  our  masters  in  this  resjH*ct,  aiul  con- 
‘  teivc  of  distance,  accurately  iinniciliately  upon  seeing  the 
‘  light.  We  not  long  since  saw  the  first  start  of  a  young  bird 
‘  from  its  nest  in  a  hreciling  cage ;  it  was  to  a  perch  in  the 
‘  cage,  anil  the  young  stranger  perched  as  accurately  upon  the 
‘  part  aimed  at,  as  if  it  had  had  months  of  experience.  We 

*  arc  also  told  by  a  celebrated  naturalist,  of  a  chick  breaking 
‘  from  its  egg,  and  immediately  obeying  the  dictates  of  its  na- 
‘  turc,  by  darting  upon  and  seizing  a  spider,  that,  unfortu- 
‘  natcly  for  itself,  was  crawling  past  at  the  moment  of  the  chick's 

*  entrance  upon  this  world  of  destruction.* 

As  on  the  inversion  of  the  visual  image  on  the  retina,  so,  in 
reference  to  the  fact  of  single  vision  when  there  are  two  objects 
painted, — that  is,  one  on  each  eye, — much  has  been  started  that 
is  far  from  satisfactory ;  and  much,  after  all,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  as  an  ultimate  principle  in  sensual  and  intellectual  circum¬ 
stance,  although  it  behooves  us  carefully  to  trace  phenomena, 
and  legitimatiuy  to  deduce  inference.  On  this  curious  subject 
of  single  vision,  we  shall  extract,  at  present  without  note  or 
comment,  what  we  find  in  Dr.  Alison's  book ;  merely  premising, 
that  he  follows  generally  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  lieid,  as  found 
in  that  Author's  Inquiry  into  the  iiuman  Mind. 

*  The  condition  which  is  noccssiiry  in  order  that  an  object  at  any 
distance  may  npjH'ar  single,  although  an  image  of  it  is  formed  in  each 
rye,  appears  to  Ik?  merely  this,  that  the  axis  of  the  two  eyes  shall  be 
fixed  on  the  s.ame  point  of  the  object ;  for  which  purpose  the  motor 
nervi's  ami  musch's  of  the  eye-ball  instinctively  act  together,  even 
from  the  time  of  hirtli.  The  necessary  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  rays 
onning  from  all  the  points  of  the  objects  in  question,  are  concentrated 
upon  corrvsjKjmlitig  jmnts  of  the  ri'tina  of  the  two  eyes  ;  that  is,  upon 
fMiints  similarly  situated  in  regard  to  the  centres  of  the  retina  of  the 
two  eyes  ;  and  ex{HTience  shews,  that  in  these  circumstances,  ul)jects 
are  seen  sinj^lc ;  but  that  when  their  images  arc  not  formed  on  com^ 
s|K)nding  iHiints  of  the  retina,  they  arc  seen  double.  Of  this,  there 
are  several  simple  proofs.  1st.  When  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  fixed 
on  n  near  object,  and  the  attention  at  the  same  time  directed  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  one ;  this  last,  the  image  of  which  cannot  be  formed  on  corre- 
siKuiding  parts  in  the  two  ctes,  is  seen  double,  and  vice  versa,  2d. 
When  pn*ssnre  is  made  on  tlio  ball  of  one  eye,  so  as  to’prcvcnt  its  axis 
froni  being  dircetcil  to  the  same  point  ns  the  axis  of  the  other,  any  ob¬ 
ject  that  may  lie  lookeil  at  is  seen  double ;  and  the  same  occurs  in 
squinting,  or  distortion  of  the  eyes,  although,  as  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  sc^nsibilitv  of  one  eye  is  much  feebler  than  that  of  the  other,  the 
one  imafp'  only  is  usually  made  an  object  of  attention.  3dly.  When 
two  distinct  ol»jt‘cts  are  placed  airefully  in  the  lines  of  the  axes  of  the 
two  eyes  of  a  person  wlio  squints,  or  whose  eyes  are  distorted,  as  their 
images  arc  necessarily  formed  on  corresponding  points  of  the  rctiner, 
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licy  arc  ^ccn  lu  coincide.  4th.  When  two  objects  ure  held  close  to 
tbe  two  eyes,  and  exactly  in  their  axes,  as  the  optic  axes  cannot  be  di¬ 
rected  the  s;iiiie  j)oint  in  cither  of  them,  and  as  their  iin;iges^  al- 
thoiijrh  iiecessiirily  very  faint  from  their  j)roximity  to  the  eye,  must  fall 
onc»»rrcs|)oiiding  points  of  the  retina*,  so  they  are  seen,  altfimigh  indis¬ 
tinctly,  yet  evidently  as  coinciding. 

‘  \Ve  can  go  no  further,  with  confidence,  in  determining  the  condi- 
fhms  requisite  for  single  vision,  than  to  illustrate  tlie  general  proposi¬ 
tion  alxive  stated.  It  was  conjectured  by  Newton,  that  single  vision 
Diav  de{>end  upon  a  semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  at  their  oom- 
lui^ures,  whereby  the  right  half  of  each  retina  might  be  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  right  hemisphere  of  tlie  brain,  and  the  left  half  of 
each  with  the  left  heinisjiherc  ;  the  consequence  of  which  may  be  easily 
ivnceived  to  bo,  that  the  corresponding  points  in  the  retiiitti  of  the  two 
eyes  may  be  connected  with,  and  their  sensibility  de{)ciid  upon,  the 
in  the  brain.  Different  anatomists  have  agri*ed  as  to  the 
senii-decussation  of  the  human  optic  nerves ;  and  Dr.  Wollaston  has 
>up|x»rted  the  theory,  by  reference  to  the  knowm  fact,  that,  in  a  traii- 
deut  diseasi'd  state  of  vision  (the  siitfusio  dimidians),  one  half  of  each 
retina  is  ttceasionally  insensible  to  the  light  at  the  siimc  time.  But 
the  anatouiical  evidence  of  this  theory,  as  upplie<l  to  the  human  8|>c- 
cies,  is  (Udeetivc.  In  many  other  uuimals,  it  ap]H*urs  certain,  that  the 
ilecuHKition  of  the  optic  imrvc^  is  complete ;  hut  as  most  quadrupinls 
and  birds  have  tlieir  eyes  placed  more  laterally  than  the  human  eyes, 
and  an*  aeeustomed  often  to  regard  objects  with  one  eye  only,  the  ana- 
Ury  ot  tlieir  structure  is  perhaps  not  to  be  trusted/ 

The  tei  ins  ^  long  and  short-sightedness/  are  familiar  to  our 
readers.  The  first  is  caused  by  too  much  concavity  in  the  cor¬ 
nea,  upon  principles  easily  to  be  recognized ;  and  the  defect 
incrciises  with  increasing  years.  The  short-sigliled  person,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  wliose  cornea,  from  being  prctc*rnaturally 
proiniiient  or  convex,  receives  and  transmits  to  the  retina,  rays 
in  too  small  a  number,  or,  rather,  not  from  a  sufficient  distance. 
Tills  kind  of  sight  becomes  improved,  rather  tlian  otherwise,  as 
llic  individual  gets  old,  and  the  eye  is  proportionably  sunk; — 
that  is,  improved  in  respect  to  the  distance  with  whicli  objects 
ore  seen. 

Hearing.  The  organ  destined  for  this  faculty  is  very  com¬ 
plicated,  in  its  internal  structure  especially  ;  and  the  uses  of  the 
i«voral  portions  of  it  are  not  so  well  understood  ns  is  the  case 
'^ith  the  visual  organ.  Sound  is  explained  on  the  supposition 
vibrations  transmitted  through  the  air  from  a  sonorous  body 
put  in  motion.  It  is  less  rapid  in  its  transmission  than  light, 
rirc  off  a  gun,  and  a  person  at  a  distance  sees  the  flash  first, 
and  hoars  the  report  afterwards.  So,  in  a  thunder  storm,  the 
jishtning  is  first  perceptible,  then  the  noise  of  the  thunder. 
I'hp  cavities  and  canals  which  are  found  in  the  internal  parts 
the  ear,  with  their  contained  fluid,  have  been  judged  to  be 
VOL.  V, —  N.s.  o  o 
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the  scat  of  hearing;  hut,  from  some  recent  experiments  of 
Ftot'RENi,  it  has  been  inferred,  |>erhaps  erroneously,  that  the 
cochlea  and  the  vestibule  are  the  only  parts  essentially  con* 
cerned  in  this  sense. 

Hearing,  like  sight,  it  has  l)ecn  observed,  may  be  peculiar; 

'  that  is,  the  individual  may  l)e  open  to  the  |>erception  of  sounds 
‘  in  the  one  instance,  and  have  his  visual  organ  <|uite  correct  in 

*  the  other ;  and  yet  he  without  what  is  called  a  musical  ear,  or 
‘  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  ditVerent  shades  of  colour.  These 
‘  varied  susceptibilities,  without  any  thing  in  the  organs  to  ex- 
‘  plain  them,  have  much  puzzled  both  metaphysicians  ami  phy. 

*  siologists;  but  the  phrenologist  tells  you,  they  are  referrihle  to 
‘  a  particular  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  sennorium  com- 
‘  mnne  which  is  destined  to  receive  the  perception  of  colour  and 

*  sound ;  and  he  marks  out  the  spot  on  the  brain,  as  denoted 
‘  by  external  configuration,  which  is  wanting  in  development 
‘  where  these  faculties  are  wanting.*^  Dr.  Alison  s.ays: — 

*  Tlie  circumstances  of  organization  on  which  a  musical  ear  de])end8, 
are  quite  unknown.  Ry  the  hahit  of  minute  attention  to  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  sounds,  it  is  susceptible  of  much  improvement ;  hut  the  plea¬ 
sure  derivetl  from  it,  Ix’ing  complex,  and  much  connected  with  iisaoci- 
ations,  is  probably  hv  no  means  strictly  proportionetl  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  in  which  it  is  posscsst'd.’ 

Smell  and  Taxte  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Alison  under  one  head, 

*  oil  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  which  appears  to  exist 
‘between  them*.  In  the  hitler,  however,  the  papilla  of  i\\c 
tongue  seem  to  he  called  into  especial  action.  It  is  into  these 
papilLc  that  branches  arc  sent  from  the  fifth  pair  of  ncr>*cs ; 
and  according  to  our  Author’s  own  admission,  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Majendic,  and  the  observations  of  other  physiologists, 
smell  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  disease  at  the  origin  of 
the  first  nerve,  (the  olfactory,)  while  taste  continued,  although 
not  perhaps  in  so  exquisite  a  degree.  That  the  sensation 
which  informs  us  of  what  is  strictly  called  the  flavour  of  any 
substance,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  smell,  we  fully  admit 
with  our  Author ;  and  some  facts  adduced  by  him  afford  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  position.  We  also  allow,  that  the 
fauces  and  the  nares  arc  each  lined  with  a  continuous  mem¬ 
brane.  Rut,  that  dilferent  portions  of  this  membrane  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  dilferent  excitants,  and  are  even  supplied  by  branches 
from  different  nerves ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  tongue,  as  just 
intimated,  is  provided  by  a  s]K'cial  organization  for  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  sapid  bodies,  must  also  be  allowed  ;  and  this  admission 
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oTPrtlirns  the  cloctrino,  that  smell  ami  taste  arc,  orfifanically,  con- 
Tfrtihle  terms. 

Both  of  these  senses  are  very  much  under  the  dominion  of 
associated  and  imaginative  circumstances,  and  are,  more  tiian 
anv  of  the  other  senses,  greatly  regulated  by  habit.  ‘  ’I’he  dis- 
‘giist  ’  (savs  a  writer  whom  we  have  before  quoted  in  the  present 
article')  *  which  the  adult  feels  in  the  ]>erception  of  various 
‘  odours,  is  rather,  perhaps,  referrihle  to  the  principle  of  asso- 

*  fiation,  than  to  any  actual  cliflerence  of  the  perception  itself 
‘between  him  and  the  boy.  This  sense  is,  indeed,  very  curi- 

*  ouslv  the  inlet  to  impressions  both  of  the  delightful  and  the  dis- 
‘  asrreeahle  kind  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Housseau  very  hap- 
‘  pilv  called  it  the  sense  of  imagination.  We  may  instance  the 
‘  case  of  an  individual  turning  away  from  the  oflbnsive  breath 
‘  ol  another,  when  that  degree  of  ilisagrceableness  would  hardly 

*  be  perceptible,  did  it  proceed  merely  from  inanimate  matter. 

*  Like  the  other  senses,  it  may  be  much  improved  by  exclusive 
‘culture;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle,  that,  as  well  in  this  as 
‘  in  the  instance  of  any  other  sense,  the  loss  of  one  is  made  up 
‘  bv  a  more  than  ordinary  acuteness  in  another.  Illind  persons 
‘  can  sometimes  find  out,  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone,  how  many 
‘  individuals  are  in  the  same  room  with  them  And  w  ho  does 
not  know’  that,  as  it  regards  taste,  there  are  individual  and  even 
national  peculiarities  which  are  explicable  on  no  other  prin¬ 
ciples  than  those  of  culture,  association,  and  habit  ? 

But  want  of  space,  with  other  considerations,  forbids  us  to 
proceed  further ;  w’e  might  otherwise  pass  through  the  several 
particulars  connected  with  the  continuance  of  organized  being 
in  one  unvaried  state, — inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  those  posi¬ 
tions  which  on  the  one  hand  assume,  and  on  the  other  cull  in 
question,  what  is  named  equivocal  or  spontaneous  generation — 
^ointo  the  theories  of  mental,  as  connected  with  corporal  con¬ 
dition — and  trace  the  series  of  changes  by  w  hich  the  decadence 
and  eventual  death  of  individuals  are  brought  about.  'Lhese 
and  other  particulars  are  fully  treated  of  in  the  several  works 
extant  on  physiology,  original  or  translated  ;  and  most  of  these 
works  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  curious  investi¬ 
gator  of  nature’s  secrets.  For  the  reader  who  would  confine 
liimself  to  one,  we  scarcely  know’  which  to  select  as  the  best. 
I’or  reasons  already  stated.  Dr.  Alison’s  cannot  be  considered 
as  by  any  means  a  complete  system  of  physiology.  In  some 
parts,  however,  the  matters  of  w  hich  it  treats,  are  illustrated  in 
a  masterly  manner.  The  ‘  Physiology  of  the  Mental  L^acultics  *, 
h,  indeed,  rather  too  good, — too  much  out  of  keeping  with 
other  portions  of  his  very  interesting  performance.  Dr.  Bos- 
tock’s  C'hemistry  is  .a  work  of  the  first  order ;  but  the  physio¬ 
logical  matter  .scarcely  reaches  far  enough  into  modern  times. 
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(’opl.ind’fj  nliiion  of  Hirlirrarvl  rnrichoil  with  many  TahiahW 
iiotrs;  hut  tlu*  hook  is  alto^t'thrr  rather  too  wortly  and  bulky 
if)  ita  text,  Mayo  \%  e^iceeflin^ly  clear  anil  interesting.  Vpon 
the  whole,  however,  wc  are  irn{|>osr(l  to  think  that  the  most 
satisfactory  j>evformance  h  Dr.  I'dliolson’s  Hhimenhach.  In 
this  last  work,  in  whteh  the  original  teat  is  princi|>iiUy  a  peg  for 
the  Kilitof  ’.s  matter  to  hang  upon,  there  is  to  he  found  so  much 
of  what  is  intereslini?,  both  in  the  way  of  anecdote  ami  illustra. 
tion, — so  much  of  touching  tipon  other  scieners,  (metaphysics 
and  natural  history  in  particular,)  without  wandering  into  their 
mazes,-  -so  lively  a  manner,  wriih  so  little  of  heaviness  in  the 
mailer, — that,  if  it  he  fair  thus  to  compare  performances  that 
have  respectively  their  separate  merits,  our  choice  and  recom¬ 
mendation  wonhl  c«*rtainK  incline  in  favour  of  UiiinicnhacliV, 
fir  rathf'v,  Dr.  I’dliolson’s  systen)  of  IMiysiology , 
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is  cerfainly  a  clever  and  interesting  work;  and  yet, 
there  is  that  ahffut  it,  which  will,  we  fear,  hinder  it  from 
hecfuning  j>opnlar  either  with  the  public  or  with  artists.  In 
truth,  it  appears  to  us,  in  its  present  state,  altogether  a  miscon¬ 
ception  ;  and  would  .seem  to  have  originated,  partly  in  a  little  of 
that  self-complacency  which  enuses  us  to  look  upon  our  own 
scratches  as  perfect  specimens  of  free  and  finished  sketches; 
hut  maiidy  in  a  want  of  iliie  consideration  respecting  the  differ- 
nice  hetwei  n  the  contents  of  our  own  travelling  portfolio,  and 
the  ijiialities  of  that  which  is  fit  for  gener.d  inspection.  iK 
course,  we  are  not  now  taking  into  account  the  Itigh  value  that 
is  justly  attiiclieil  to  the  slightest  and  hastiest  memoranda  of 
the  great  masters ;  though  even  among  those,  we  have  seen  that 
which,  though  highly  prized,  it  was  nothing  less  tlian  idolatry 
to  wor>hip.  l>ut  we  are  sjreaking  of  Mr.  Linton  and  his  works, 
— ,i  skilful  artist  certainly,  hut  who  has,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
specimens  liefore  us,  something  yet  to  learn  concerning  the  very 
elements  and  objects  of  his  art. 

This  gentleman  is  known  to  us  by  a  few  splendid  paintings, 
poetically  but  not  accurately  conceived ;  fraught  with  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  art,  but  defective  in  that  sort  of  knowledge, 
without  which  all  tiie  rest  is  unsatisfactory.  A  gorgeous  array 
of  sumptuous  edifices,  mingled  with  rich  scenery  and  striking 
accompaniments,  may  please  the  eye;  but,  if  a  deeper  search 
enables  us  to  detect  incongruous  elements,  the  mind  will  be  di^ 
satisfied.  'I'o  all  painters  of  this  class,  (and  wc  have  at  this 
moment  several  of  decided  talent,)  we  w*ould  earnestly  recoin- 
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nieml  much  an<l  solul  reailinff,  before  they  risk  the  serous  vtoki- 
lion?  of  historical  fact  ami  scientific  principle,  of  which  we  hare 
luiil  sometimes  to  regret  the  intrusion  into  compositions  other- 
nise  of  signal  merit. 

When  the  prospectus  of  these  ‘  Sketches’  was  put  into  our 
bamls,  we  anticipated,  from  our  previous  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  li.’s  works,  a  publication  of— w'e  must  say  it — more  ju¬ 
dicious  execution  tlinn  we  have  found  in  the  inspection.  I'he 
gniH)iincement  was  exceedingly  elahorate,  and  somewhat  over¬ 
done.  The  urgency  of  brother  artists  was  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  coming  l>ofbrc  the  public ;  and  great  stress  w’as  laid 
on  the  novelty  of  the  subjects.  Now,  at  the  hazard  of  stretch- 
inL»  this  article  rather  beyond  w’hat  the  occasion  may  appear  to 
call  for,  we  shall  bestow  a  few'  sentences  on  that  commonest,  hut 
Duisi  absurd  of  weaknesses, — the  pro|>ensity  to  confound  courtesy, 
or  thoughtless  gooilwill,  with  deliberate  opinion  and  sagacious 
counsel.  I  low  often  have  w  e  seen  a  w  hole  array  of  compli- 
mentarv  correspondence  thrust  forw'ard  as  the  expression  of 
profound  anti  well-weighed  admiration!  If  the  good-natured 
l>eo|)le  who  sent  scraps  of  polite  eulogy  to  Thomas  Maurice 
and  IVrcival  Stockdalc,  could  have  foreseen  the  use  that  would 
be  made,  by  tliose  auto-biographical  gentlemen,  of  their  con¬ 
ventional  phrases,  they  would  have  curbed  up  and  taken  the 
brulle-roiid  more  gently.  We  say  this,  however,  by  way  of 
bint  to  note-w  riters  and  note-receivers,  that  those  missives  may 
sometimes  he  meant,  not  as  notes  of  admiration^  but  as  accfuit- 
tals  of  a  debt  of  courtesy, — rather  than  as  having  any  direct 
application  to  Mr.  Linton.  The  artists  who  praised  him,  might 
do  so  in  all  safety  and  sincerity,  for  his  sketches  are  clever  and 
characteristic ;  hut  we  cannot  think,  that,  in  recommending  him 
to  give  publicity  to  his  designs,  they  contemplated  the  jiossibi- 
lity  of  their  a]>pearing  exactly  in  their  present  state.  The 
hasty  hut  expressive  indications  by  which  the  traveller  pre¬ 
serves  the  great  features  of  the  scenery  through  which  he 
passes,  hear  a  twofold  character :  they  are  half  records  of  fact 
and  circumstance ;  half  appeals  to  lucmory.  There  arc  a  thou¬ 
sand  details  which  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  while  pressing 
forward  cn  route,  but  which  the  suggestions  of  the  pencil  im¬ 
mediately  call  up  in  faithful  rccollectioii.  Now  this  is  our  com¬ 
plaint  against  ^^r.  Linton:  he  has  forgotten  that,  in  giving  his 
rougli,  his  very  rough  sketches  to  the  world,  he  could  not  give 
along  with  them,  his  vivid  reiitembrance  of  the  localities.  To 
an  artist,  his  lines  may  speak  eloquently  ;  but  to  tlic  unscientific, 
their  presentation  will  often  be  utterly  unimpressive.  Nor  is 
there  any  occasion  for  this  negligence :  nothing  is  gained  by  it, 
and  much  is  lost.  A  little  more  fliiish  would  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  favour  of  the  work,  without  in  the  smallest  degree 
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impairing  the  freeilom,  truth,  and  orij^inality  of  the  drawing. 
Hut  we  must  go  further  than  this,  and  caution  Mr.  L.  against 
slovenly  execution.  Whether  he  give  more  or  less  of  elabora¬ 
tion,  he  needs  not  inflict  on  us  such  coarse  and  unmeaning  fore¬ 
grounds  as  that  which  he  has  !>estowed  on  the  view  of  Lugano; 
not  a  particularly  interesting  scene  at  best,  and  ref|uiring,  if 
given  at  all,  some  advantages  of  treatment  to  make  it  accept¬ 
able. 

The  list  of  subjects  given  in  the  prospectus,  seems  not  to 
promise  quite  so  much  novelty  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
intimations  given  in  the  ‘  Address  *.  That  the  sketches  will 
vary  from  others  in  tlie  point  of  view,  amounts  to  little:  we 
could  have  wished  for  the  hrraking-up  of  new'  ground.  When 
will  our  artists  plunge  deep  into  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines, 
and  ransack  the  Salvattnesque  scenery  of  the  Ahruzzi,  or 
realize  for  us  tin*  yet  imperfectly  explored  magnificence  of  cen¬ 
tral  Sicily  ? 

<  )f  the  ei  ght  drawings  in  this  Number,  we  prefer  the  spirited 
view*  of  the  l.ago  Maggiore  ‘  in  sunshine  and  in  storm ’, — the 
rich  scenery  of  the  *  Vale  of  IVrni’, — and  the  pir/unni  sketch 
of  the  Monastery  of  Suhiaeo, — though  its  romantic  effect  is 
not  at  all  aided  by  the  vulgar,  strapping  figure  of  a  market- 
woman,  which  is  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  picture.  We 
conclude  with  the  remark,  that  Mr.  I/inton  has  it  in  his  power 
to  make  this  an  attractive  and  popular  work,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  sacrifice  of  spirit  or  truth. 

Art.  VII.  Thr  Htyuk  of  the  Seasons,  or  the  Calendar  of  Nature,  fly 
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spills  is  a  very  delightful  volume:  such  it  will  be  found,  at 
least,  by  every  observer  and  lover  of  nature.  The  Author 
is  already  known  to  our  readers,  by  his  poetical  productions; 
and  never  is  the  Poet  so  usefully  or  so  nobly  employed,  as  when 
officiating  as  the  priest  of  nature,— or  rather,  as  the  interpreter 
of  the  hook  of  Nature,  and  giving  the  voice  of  praise  to  the 
works  of  (iod.  The  specific  design  of  this  work  will  lH*st  1)C 
explained  in  the  Author’s  ow  n  words. 

*  Tlie  species  of  work  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  while  it  is  not 
t'onfined  t«)  the  student  of  Natural  History,  but  is  addressed  to  all 
classic  of  readers,  ap|x*ars  to  me  to  be  eminently  useful  in  promoting 
that  gimend  acquaintance  with  Nature,  which  is  so  highly  to  he 
desired,  and  for  which  a  taste  has  of  late  been  stronglv  and  growingly 
evinct'd.  Many  works  there  are,  which  leiid  us  incidentally  into  the 
country*,  or  which,  treating  on  the  aspects  and  progress  of  the  Seasons, 
mix  up  with  them  a  variety  of  other  matters, — feasts,  fasts,  saints,  and 
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sumlr'u’s ;  but  ft  work  luvs  long  Ihh'h  wantwl,  to  rtnilirc  tho  heau  ideal 
of  A  lk»ok  of  tho  Seasons,  prestMiting  us  with  all  their  iHH»tic  and 
pifturestpie  features  ;  which,  as  a  Calendar  of  Nature,  should  lie  coin- 
prt'heiisive  and  complete  in  itself ;  which,  on  lioing  taken  up  by  the 
lover  of  Nature  at  the  opening  of  etich  month,  should  lay  l^efore  him 
in  pn»s|H»ct,  all  the  objects  and  appearances  which  the  month  would 
pn*sent,  in  the  garden,  the  holds,  and  the  waters  ;  yet  confining  itself 
solelv  to  thost'  objects.  Such  a  work  1  have  endeavouriHl  to  8Uj>ply. 

‘  ily  plan  has  been,  to  furnish  an  original  article  on  the  general  aj>- 
ponran'ces  of  Nature  in  each  month,  drawn  entirely  from  my  own 
rigidar  tjhservations  through  many  seasons ;  and  finally,  to  superadd  a 
pn'at  variety  of  facta  from  the  la^st  sources,  as  well  as  such  as  occurred 
to  myself  after  the  princij>al  article  was  written.  To  these,  a  complete 
table  of  the  Migrations  of  Birds;  a  copious  list  of  Garden  Plants 
which  come  into  flower  in  the  month  ;  a  ik>tanical  Calendar,  including 
a  M*lect  number  of  the  mast  Imautiful  and  interesting  British  plants; 
ami  an  Kntoinological  (''atah^ue  of  alMtnt  three*  hundred  of  the  most 
ouinnon  or  remarkable  Insects ;  a  m»tice  of  Hural  Occupations ;  and, 
finally,  one  of  Angling,  are  added.  For  assistance  in  drawing  up  the 
IbUanical  and  Entomological  Calendars,  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother, 
Dr.  (iiHlfrey  Howitt.’ 

The  volume  is  indeed  full  of  what  we  may  venture  to  call 
picturesque  information, — for  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Nature,  call  up  a  thousand  images;  and  we  cannot 
hotter  characterize  this  *  Book  of  the  Seasons*,  than  as  the 
biofTrnphij  of  the  year.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  Author  is 
himself  a  close  observer,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  worshipper — 
almost  an  idolater  of  Nature;  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written,  has  afhxed  to  his  pages  an  impress,  such  as  will 
generally  distinguish  a  work  undertaken  con  amore^  from  a  book 
manufactured  ‘  to  order.’  Take,  for  instance,  the  description 
of  April. 

*  Tlie  month  of  April  is  proverbial  for  its  fickleness ;  for  its  inter¬ 
mingling  showTrs  and  flitting  gleams  of  sunshine ;  for  all  species  of 
ueutlior  in  one  day  ;  for  a  wild  mixture  of  clear  and  cloudy  skies, 
;:nrnness  and  nakedness,  flying  hail  and  alamnding  blossoms.  But, 
to  tljo  lover  of  Nature,  it  is  not  the  less  characterized  by  the  spirit  of 
rxp»*ctati<»n  with  which  it  imbues  the  mind.  We  are  irresistibly  led 
to  liMik  forward,  to  anticipate  with  a  delightful  enthusiasm  the  progress 
of  the  season.  It  is  one  of  the  excellent  laws  of  Providence,  that  our 
minds  shall  Ik*  insensibly  moulded  to  a  sympathy  with  that  sinison 
which  is  passing,  and  become  deprived,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the 
|»o\vcr  of  recalling  the  iinagi‘s  of  those  which  are  gone  by  ;  w’hcnce  we 
reap  the  double  advantage  of  not  lieing  disgusted  with  the  deadness 
of  the  winter  landsciqie  from  a  comparison  with  the  hilarity  of 
qjring :  and  when  spring  itself  apjiears,  it  comes  with  a  freshness  of 
U’aiity  which  charms  us  at  once  with  novelty  and  a  lecognition  of  old 
cieli^hts. 

•  Syinpioms  of  spring  now  crowd  thickly  u|hiii  uh  ;  however  regular 
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mtA^'  lie  iMjr  wmIIck,  wo  i&rr  ikily  Kfirprinod  at  the  rapid  inarch  of  Te|^>. 
tatiiMi.  at  the  siKhh'ii  increane  of  freahnciM,  ftreenncKs,  and  heautv. 
C)m‘  old  frU'iHl  after  another  ttarta  up  liefore  ua  in  tlie  tiha|ie  of  « 
H<m<er.  The  vinleta  which  came  out  in  March  in  litth*  delicatr 
KHMifM'*,  now  apriwl  in  myriada  along  the  he<lgo>rowa,  and  hll  secluihd 
laneti  >vith  thi'ir  fragrance.  In  aoiiie  apringa,  however,  though  muat 
abundant,  yet,  {lerha^M,  owing  to  the  drynoiui  «tf  the  weather,  they  are 
almost  tccntlemi.  The  |»ilewort  or  leaser  celandine,  too,  in  now  tmly 
iMmutiful,  ofiefiing  thounanda  ami  teria  of  thoiiHanda  of  iu  splendidly 
gilt  and  starry  Aow'era  along  Imnka,  and  at  the  fi^et  of  sheltered 
thickets ;  so  that  whoever  aeea  them  in  their  perfection,  w'ill  cease  to 
wondi^r  at  the  admiration  which  Wnrdaworth  haa  p<aired  out  upua 
them  in  two  or  tliroe  separate  piccea  of  wietry*  Anemonies  Wush  and 
treinlde  in  copaea  and  {laaturca  ;  the  wild  cherry  enlivens  the  woods; 
and  in  the  neighlsnirlnMNl  of  Nottingham,  the  vernal  crticiis  presents  a 
unki|Ue  and  most  lieaiitifiil  a]>p<MrHnce,  covering  many  acres  of  meadow 
with  its  lihMnn  ;  rivalling  wiiatever  has  been  sung  of  the  fields  uf 
Knna ;  gleaming  at  a  distance  like  n  {KTfect  AimmI  of  lilac,  and  U‘m|H- 
ing  very  many  little  hearts,  and  many  graver  ones  too,  to  go  out  and 
gather. 

'  The  blossom  of  fruit-trees  presents  a  splendid  scene  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  ;  gjirdons  and  orchards  In’ing  covered  with  a  snowy 
profusion  of  plum-liloom  ;  and  the  black-thorn  and  w  ild  plum  wreatlu' 
their  spray«with  such  pure  and  clustering  flowers,  that  they  gleam  in  the 
idiaibiwv  depths  f»f  wchmIs,  a.s  if  their  iMiuglis  radiated  with  siiiishiuc. 
In  the  Litt4*r  ]>art  of  the  month,  the  sweet  and  blushing  blossoms  of 
apples  and  the  wilding,  fill  up  the  succession,  harmonizing  delightfully 
with  the  tender  grtwn  of  the  expanding  leaves,  and  continuing  througli 
part  of  May. 

*  Hut  {M'rhapH  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  fciitures  of  this  month, 
arc  the  return  of  migratory  birds,  and  the  commencement  of  build¬ 
ing  their  nests.  Not  only  the  swallow'  trib<',  the  cuckoo,  and  the 
nightingale,  whosi'  arrival  is  notici*d  by  almost  every  IkkIv,  but  scores 
of  other  old  acrpiaintances  suddenly  salute  you  in  your  walks  with 
their  w'dl-reincinlicred  aspects  and  notes.  White-thniata,  winebats. 
rtH.*d- spar  rows,  etc,,  pcTched  on  their  old  haunts,  and  folloyving  their 
diversified  habits,  seem  as  little  fatigued  or  strange,  as  if  they  bad 
worn  invisible  j:ickett  all  the  wnnter,  and  had  never  left  the  spot.’ 

PP.83  m. 

Of  all  tliis,  few  can  require  to  be  informed;  but,  as  cliildren 
like  to  bear  over  and  over  again  their  favouiite  story,  so  there 
is  an  untiring  ehariu  in  the  recital  of  the  story  of  nature's  ope¬ 
rations,  wrhen  thus  delightfully  told.  We  shall  take  our  next 
specimen,  by  way  of  contrast,  from 

*  Deckxibbr. 

*  (raw*ain  Douglas,  the  celohrated  Hisliop  of  Dunkeld,  has  givea  thf 
follow  ing  must  exc*ellent  sketch  of  Winter  ;  w  hich  Wurtoii  has  rea- 
dertHl  from  antiquated  Scotch  verse,  into  good  iiuMleru  Eiigliab  praw 
-  The  fern  withered  on  the  miry  fallow  s ;  the  brown  moors  assusrd  t 
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mof^sy  hue ;  Imnks,  sides  of  hills,  and  Imttoms  grew  white  and 
Imn? ;  the  cattle  hwketl  hoary  from  the  dank  wathcr ;  the  wind  made 
the  red  rt'od  waver  on  the  dyke.  From  the  crags  and  the  foreheads  of 
the  vellow  rocks,  hung  great  icicles,  in  length  like  a  spear.  The  soil 
irasSuskv  and  grevt  ht'reft  of  flowers,  herhs,  and  grass.  In  every  hold 
and  fon'st,  the  w<iods  were  stripped  of  their  array.  Boreas  blew"  his 
bugle-horn  so  loud,  that  the  solitary  deer  withdrew  to  the  dales;  the 
(unall  hinls  Hocked  to  the  thick  briars,  shunning  the  tempestuous 
blast,  and  changing  their  loud  notes  to  chirping ;  the  cataracts  ruareil, 
and  every  linden-trcH*  whistled  and  brayetl  to  the  sounding  of  the  wind. 
The  p<M»r  hdiourers,  wet  and  wary,  dnig^lecl  in  the  fen.  The  ahee]) 
and  shepherds  lurktHl  under  the  hanging  Imnks,  or  wild  broom.  Warm 
fnmi  the  chimney-side,  and  refn^shed  with  generous  cheer,  I  stole  to 
niv  hed,  and  lay  down  to  shvp,  when  I  saw  the  moon  shed  through  the 
window  her  twinkling  glanct's,  and  wintry  light ;  I  heard  the  horned 
bird,  the  night-owl,  shrieking  horribly  with  crookinl  bill  from  her 
cavern  ;  I  heard  the  wild  geese  with  screaming  cries  fly  over  the  city 
through  the  silent  night.  I  was  sixm  lulled  t<»  sleep,  till  the  cock, 
clapping  his  wings,  crowed  thrict^  and  the  day  yieeped.  I  waked,  and 
ww  the  iiKHin  disappear,  and  heard  the  jackrfaws  cackle  on  the  nxif  of 
the  house.  The  cmnes,  prognosticating  tempests,  in  a  firm  phalanx, 
pierci'd  the  air  with  voices  sounding  like  a  trum])et.  The  kite,  jierched 
on  an  old  tree,  fast  by  my  chamber,  crietl  lamentably,  a  sign  of  the 
dawning  day.  I  rose,  anti  half  opening  my  window,  ])ereeived  the 
morning,  livid,  wan,  and  hoary ;  the  air  overwhelmed  with  vapour  and 
cloud ;  the  ground  stiff,  grey,  and  rough ;  the  branches  rattling,  the 
sides  of  the  hill  looking  black  and  hard  with  the  driving  blasts ;  the 
dew-drops  congealed  on  the  stubble  and  rind  of  trees ;  the  sharp  hail¬ 
stones  deadly  cold,  hopping  on  the  thatch  and  the  neighbouring  cause¬ 
way.’” 

The  volume  is  pleasingly  interspersed  with  flowers  of  poetry, 
culled  from  our  English  bards,  and  some  originals.  We  regret 
to  miss  the  name  of  Cowper,  a  name  dear  to  every  lover  of 
nature;  and  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  preference 
civen  to  poetry  in  every  respect  inferior.  \\  hat  purpose  of  il¬ 
lustration  can  be  served  by  citing  such  perverse  namby-pamby 
trash  as — 

*  This  sweet  iMay  morning  the  children  are  pulling  on  every  sidt*, 
in  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  ^vidc,  fresh  flowers.*— f  n  ordsivurth.J 

^^c  think  as  highly  of  Wordsworth’s  genius,  as,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Howitt  himself  does;  but  these  lines  might  liave  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  any  clever  child  of  six  years  old.  We  hope  that  we  are 
not  so  intolerant  in  matters  of  taste,  as  not  to  allow  every  one  to 
indulge  Ills  poetical  preferences;  and  we  can  readily  excuse,  in  a 
lover  of  nature,  a  somewhat  blind  admiration  of  one  who  has 
described  her  so  well.  But  we  do  not  the  less  regret  the  effect 
of  such  partiality,  when  it  appears  to  warp  the  judgment  or  vi¬ 
tiate  the  taste.  Wordsworth  may  be  read  witli  delight,  but  he 
VOL.  V, — K.S.  p  p 
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is  not  to  be  imitated  with  impunity, — at  least  in  his  lyrics.  But 
we  did  not  mean  to  deviate  into  criticism  in  the  present  article; 
nor  should  we  have  made  these  remarks,  had  they  not  been  in 
some  degree  called  for  by  the  Writer’s  enumeration  of  Scott, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  others,  as  among  the  first  to  call 
back  our  poetry  from  art  to  nature, — to  the  exclusion  of  Cow- 
per,  with  whom  this  reform  really  originated,  and  of  Thomson, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  vices  of  his  style,  must  be 
considered  as  having  set  the  example. 

Mrs.  llowitt,  to  whom  the  volume  is  alfectionately  inscrilied, 
has  supplied  some  pleasing  ‘  Lays  of  the  Seasons’,  the  last  of 
which  we  must  transcribe. 

‘  Winter. 

‘  There’s  not  a  flow’er  ujhui  the  hill. 

There’s  not  a  leaf  uj)on  the  tree  ; 

The  summer-bird  hath  left  its  bough, 

Bright  child  of  sunshine,  singing  now 
In  spicy  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

‘  There  s  silence  in  the  harvest  field, 

And  blackness  in  the  inountain-glen, 

And  cloud  that  will  not  pass  away 
From  the  hill-tops  for  many  a  day; 

And  stillness  round  the  homes  of  men. 

'  The  old  tree  hath  an  older  look ; 

The  lonesome  place  is  yet  more  dreary; 

They  go  not  now,  the  young  and  old. 

Slow  wandering  on  by  w’oihI  and  wold  ; 

The  air  is  damp,  the  w’inds  are  cold ; 

And  summer- paths  are  w'et  and  w'cary. 

‘  The  dnmping  year  is  in  the  wane. 

No  longer  floats  the  thistle  down ; 

The  crimson  heath  is  wan  and  sere  ; 

The  sedge  hangs  withering  by  the  mere, 

And  the  broad  fern  is  rent  and  brown. 

‘  ’riie  owl  sits  huddling  by  himself. 

The  cold  has  pierced  his  body  thorough; 

The  patient  cattle  hang  their  head  ; 

’fhe  de<*r  are  ’neath  their  w’inter-shed  ; 

’fhe  ruddy  squirrel’s  in  his  l)ed, 

And  each  small  thing  W’ithin  its  burrow. 

‘  In  rich  men’s  halls  the  fire  is  piled, 

And  ermine  rolx*s  kt*ep  out  the  w’eathcr ; 

In  ]HH)r  men’s  huts  the  fire  is  low'. 

Through  broken  panes  the  keen  winds  blow, 

And  old  Olid  young  arc  cold  together. 
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*  Oh,  Poverty  is  disconsolate! — 

Its  ]>uiiis  are  many,  its  foes  are  strong: 

The  rich  man,  in  his  jovial  cheer; 

Wishes  'twas  winter  thro\iiih  the  year; 

The  p4M»r  man,  *mi(l  his  wants  ])rofuund. 

With  all  his  little  children  round, 

Prays  (iod  that  winter  be  not  long. 

^One  silent  night  hath  passiMl,  and  lo! 

How  beautiful  the  earth  is  now! 

All  aspect  of  decay  is  gone, 

The  hills  have  put  their  vesture  on^ 

And  clothed  is  the  forest  bough. 

Say  not  *tis  an  unlovely  time! 

Turn  to  the  ^nde,  white  waste  thy  view; 

'rurn  to  the  silent  hills  that  rise 
In  their  cold  beauty  to  the  skies ; 

And  to  those  skies  intensely  blue. 

‘  Sileut,  not  sad,  the  scene  ap|H'areth  ; 

And  fancy,  like  a  vagrant  breeze. 

Heady  a-wing  for  Hight,  doth  go 
'I'o  the  cold  northern  land  of  snow, 

Bt'vond  the  icy  Orcades. 

*  The  land  of  ice,  the  land  of  snow. 

The  land  that  hath  no  suinmer-flowert, 

M’here  never  living  creature  stood. 

The  wild,  dim,  polar  solitude. 

How  different  from  this  land  of  ours !  • 

^  Walk  now  amongst  the  forest  trees, — 

Said’st  thou  that  they  were  strijiped  and  bare  ? 
Kach  heavy  Inmgh  is  In'iiding  down 
A\'ith  snowy  leaves  and  flowers — the  crown 
Which  Winter  regidly  doth  wear. 

‘  'Tis  well : — thy  summer-garden  ne'er 
^V  as  lovelier  with  its  birds  and  flowers. 

Than  is  this  silent  place  of  snow, 

•A\’ith  feathery  branches  drooping  low. 

Wreathing  around  thee  shadowy  bowers ! 

*  ’Tis  night !  •  Oh  now  come  forth  to  gaze 

Fj)ou  the  heavens,  intense  and  bright! 

Look  on  yon  myriad  worlds,  and  say. 

Though  lieauty  dwelleth  with  the  day. 

Is  not  God  manifest  by  night? 

*  Tliou  that  createdst  all !  Thou  fountain 

Of  our  sun's  light — who  dwellest  far 
From  man,  beyond  the  farthest  star, 

Y et  ever  present ;  who  dost  heed 
Our  spirits  in  their  human  need. 

We  bless  thee,  Father,  that  we  arc! 
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*  We  bless  Thee  fur  our  inward  life ; 

For  its  immortal  date  decrecinj? ; 

For  that  which  comprehendeth  thee, 

A  spark  of  thy  divinity, 

Which  is  the  being  of  our  being ! 

'  We  bless  Tliee  for  this  Iwunteous  earth  ; 

For  its  increase — for  corn  and  wine  ; 

For  forest-tuiks,  for  mountain-rills. 

For  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills ; 

We  bless  Thee — for  all  gootl  is  thine. 

*  The  earth  is  thine,  and  it  thou  kt»ej>est. 

That  man  may  labour  not  in  vain ; 

Thou  giv’st  the  grass,  the  grain,  the  tree ; 

Seed-time  and  harvest  come  from  Thee, 

The  early  and  the  latter  rain  ! 

‘  Tlie  earth  is  thine — the  summer-earth  ; 

Fresh  with  the  dews,  with  sunshine  bright ; 

With  golden  clouds  in  evening  hours. 

With  singing  birds  and  balmy  flowers, 

C’reatures  of  beauty  and  delight. 

'  The  earth  is  thine — the  t(H'ming  earth  ; 

In  the  rich,  laainteous  time  of  sevd. 

When  man  goes  forth  in  joy  to  reap, 

And  gathers  up  his  garnered  heap, 

Against  the  time  of  storm  and  need. 

‘  The  earth  is  thine — when  days  are  dim, 

And  leafless  stands  the  stately  tree  ; 

When  from  the  north  the  fierce  winds  blow. 

When  falleth  fast  the  mantling  snow; — 

The  earth  jK'rtaineth  still  to  Thee ! 

'  The  earth  is  thine — thy  creature,  man  I 
Thine  are  all  worlds,  all  suns  that  shine ; 

Darkm'ss  and  light,  and  life  ami  death  ; 
hate'er  all  space  inhabiteth — 

Creator  !  Father  !  all  are  thine  ! 

The  object  of  this  work  is  one  which  we  have  much  at  heart, 
in  common  with  its  nminhle  Authors ;  and  although  we  might 
not  entirely  accord  in  opinion  as  to  the  moral  eificiency,  the 
sanative  virtue  of  a  love  of  nature,  apart  from  higher  influences 
and  could  adduce  both  facts  and  reasons  against  such  a  suppo¬ 
sition, — we  fully  admit  the  great  importance  of  cherishing  • 
spirit  of  attachment  to  w  hat  is  c«alled  nature,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  intelligent  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  goodness  lavishly 
displayed  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  The  hea¬ 
vens,  and  the  earth  too,  are  telling  the  glory  of  God.  But  man 
will  not  hear.  The  harmony  between  the  soul  of  man  and.tbe 
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beauty  of  the  universe  has  been  interrupted.  If  the  principle 
be,  as  is  asserted,  implanted  in  every  breast,  it  is  one  whicli  re¬ 
quires,  as  ^fr.  Howitt  justly  remarks,  like  all  others,  cultivation. 

‘  Let  it  once  be  lit  up,  and  it  will  never  die*.  We  shall  rejoice 
to  know  that  this  volume  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  works  of  God  in  the  minds  of  any  of  its 
reailers.  It  is  at  all  events  adapted  to  cherish  this  principle, 
ami  to  afVord  instruction  of  the  most  pleasing  and  beneficial 
kind.  On  this  ground,  we  are  happy  to  give  the  volume  all  the 
btMiefit  of  our  cordial  recommendation.  To  many  persons,  it 
may  possibly  open  new  sources  of  pure  enjoyment ;  and  never 
can  tliat  enjoyment  rise  so  high  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  *  heir  of 
‘(iod\  who,  restored  to  the  Divine  fellowship  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ, 

‘  Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresuniptuoiis  eye, 

And  smiling  say,  3Iy  Father  inaae  them  all.* 

Art.  1 1 1.  1.  The  Believer  s  Prospect  and  Preparation,  described 

ill  a  Discourse  delivered  in  llroadmead  Aleeting-house,  Hristol,  on 
Occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Kev.  Robert  Hall,  A.AI.  Ry  Joseph 
Hughes,  A.AI.  To  which  is  annexed,  the  Address  delivered  at  the 
Interment,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Crisp.  Rvo.  pp.  ()L  Price  Lf.  Gd, 
L«»ndon,  ItCll. 

2.  A  Sermon  occasioned  hif  the  Death  of  the  late  Per.  Bolter t  Hall, 
M.A.  Preached  at  Harvey  Lane,  Leicester.  Ry  J.  P.  Alursell. 
•8 VO.  pp.  44.  Leicester,  18.31. 

3.  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  (f  the  Rev,  Boftert  Hall,  M.A,  Ry 
J.  K.  (files,  Alinister  of  Salter’s  Hall  (’hapel,  l^innon  Street,  Lon¬ 
don.  8vo.  pp.  82.  Price  Is.  London,  18.31. 

4.  Posthumous  Testimony:  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Mare  Street 
(’haj)el,  Hackney,  on  Occasion  of  the  much  lamented  Death  of  the 
Hev.  Robert  Hall,  M.A.  Ry  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  LL.D.  8vo. 
pp.  41.  London,  18.31. 

^^W(),  at  least,  of  these  discourses  were  prepared  for  delivery 
without  any  view  to  publication  ;  they  appear  at  the  request 
of  friends, — a  request  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  and 
could  scarcely  be  refused.  Under  these  circumstances,  had  we 
even  been  disposed  to  criticism,  we  should  refrain  from  it.  But, 
indeed,  our  only  object  in  noticing  these  appropriate  tributes  of 
public  grief  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  great  man 
to  whose  death  they  relate, — in  his  own  department  at  least 
the  greatest  man  of  our  own  day, — is  to  c advert  to  the  loss 
^hich  the  Christian  world  has  sustained.  On  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  any  display  of  eloquence,  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect, 
^ould  have  been  singularly  indiscreet,  as  suggesting  overwhelm- 
tng  comparison.  It  was  the  happy  art  of  him  for  whom  we  all 

Q  Q 
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iiiourii,  t)!ie  of  tlie  cliaractoristic  marks  of  his  transceiulcnt  elo- 
to  make  himself,  in  his  public  aihlrcsses,  forgotten  in 
his  subject.  Ami  this  was  not  merely  the  proof  of  his  having 
altaiiicil  that  c»)iisumir.atioii  of  art  which  cc)iiceals  itself,  hui 
was  nut  less  the  rc:aht  of  his  geiiui..e  simplicity,  and  singleness 
of  luiml,  and  lervoiir  of  spirit, — (jnalities  in  whicli  at  least  he 
limy  he  imilatetl.  Ami  on  such  an  occasion,  it  might  seem  not 
to  have  luen  diliicnll  lor  ihc  jiroacher  to  emulate,  without  an 
i  lii.n,  in  the  ciiai actcristic  circumstance  we  have  alluded  to, 
ilu*  eiofjiie! ce  of  .Mr.  Hall  himself, — we  mean,  in  concealing 
huu.'M  It  Irriii  attention.  Ihil  this  was  not  en«y.  'I’he  language  of 
eulogy  (leihc.s  its  fnee  ami  emphasis,  not  from  its  mere  appro- 
pn.  tvms<  and  tiutli,  hi.t  grci.tiy  from  the  dignity  ami  authority 
of  the  vp- iK,  r.  \*t  ho  l!.«  ii  would  luit  he  ))!aceil  in  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  \  .MiioP,  lliat  shot. Id  i.llmnpt  to  pronotnice  an  elegiac 
I  inegyr'c  <  n  Mr.  i  1  »iH 

We  ague  WmIi  Mr.  (ides’,  (whose  sermon  docs  him  great 
creillt  in  cNcrv  ri‘specl.)  that  the  (  lunch  at  large  ‘  has  had 
‘  c.mse  for  ih  .i.kftilness  in  his  being  spared  so  long.  It  was 
‘  mercy  lor  him  to  ilie  .vn  suon^  anti  for  us,  that  he  died  so  late' 
Still,  we  h;i\i’  ."unstained  a  loss  not  easily  reparable. 

‘  It  is  tnn',  tlie  w^»rlil  has  never  been  w'ithont  its  lights.  Xnr  was 
all  the  genius  of  the  l.md  luiried  in  the  grave  of  iMr.  Hall.  Not  only 
much  »»f  talent ,  hut  ii.uch  of  lalenteil  piety  still  reiiniiiis.  Jhit  when 
will  iMith  Ih*  hlcniled  in  such  high  degrees  again  ?  l*'irst-rate  genius, 
through  a  tliousand  trauMuigrations,  will  keep  its  being  in  the  wurlil;  but 
when  w  ill  it  rt‘-assunie  that  usi'ful,  go<llY  f(»nn  whieh  it  has  just  uban- 
doiieil  ?  W  hen  again  w  ill  the  purest  living  literature  take  the  shaiH? 
t»f  a  siinjdi*  evangelical  ]>iety,  that  shall  “  not  shun  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  (Jotl.^”  'I'here  inav  be  another  Hume,  to  poison  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  tliat  those  who  would  slake  their  thirst  for  in¬ 
formation  may  drink  a  death-ilraught  of  inliilelitv;  there  may  Iw 
another  \'olt.ure,  whosi*  genius,  like  the  lightning  w'nipt  in  an  element 
of  tempe''tnons  darkness,  shall  never  shew’  itself  hut  to  appal,  to 
Maeken,  or  destroy;  there  may  he  another  liyron,  who,  with  an  arch¬ 
angel’s  harp,  hut  a  satanic  in.spiratit)ii,  shall  utter  sentiments  for  devils 
to  a]>plaml,  in  a  ]>oetry  that  seraphs  may  admire: — these,  and  far  less 
appalling  forms  of  intellectual  greatness,  may  revisit  the  world.  The 
bur  ami  tlie  senate,  as  they  are  stages  in  the  road  to  power,  may  still 
di  splay  a  throng  of  genius;  but  when  shall  we  see  another  ifall,  a 
Voluntary  exile  from  worldly  greatness,  with  the  hopes  of  no  other  re¬ 
ward  than  the  Divine  apjirohatioii  and  the  luxury  of  doing  gooil,  ex- 
]H*udiiig  his  mighty  powers  in  the  lowly  sphere  of  udnistcrial  lalxair, 
to  instruct  and  comfort  the  wretched  and  the  lost.^'  Giles,  pp. 


Other  oppni  timitios  will  he  aft'orded  us,  of  dwelling  upon  the 
ch.aracicr  nt  Mr.  Hall  ns  a  ]>rcaclij*r,  a  writer,  and  an  eminent 
servant  ('ll  (lod.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  refer  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Hughes  5  Discourse,  for  a  very  just  delineation  of  its 
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markinj^  featuiTS, — too  long  to  extract,  and  whicli  it  would  be 
unfsir  to  al)ridge.  Some  interesting  details  will  also  be  foinul 
ill  Dr.  Cox's  Sermon.  Mr.  Mnrscll,  who  succeeded  to  Mr. 
Hali’s  piilp’t  at  Leicester,  on  his  removal  to  l>ri>tol,  has  ]>ro- 
(liiceii  an  elo(jncnt  sermon,  the  evident  eil'usion  of  strong  ieel- 
iiiiT  and  a  vivid  imaginatiim,  which  will  he  read  with  interest, 
and,  "ere  the  occasion  dificrent,  would  holli  deserve  and  pro¬ 
voke  criticism.  \\’(.‘  ^hall  sim])ly  furnish  a  specimen,  as  no  in¬ 
appropriate  close  to  this  brief  notice. 

‘  The  (h’ath  of  a  riglitcous  man  is  attoiulcd  by  cl rcum stances  of  ^rent 
ftlory. — Tlie  scnMl)le  aspect  of  death  is,  oven  under  llie  most  aiispicions 
circuaislanees,  deeply  liuiniliating,  ami  frequently  it  is  painful  and  dis¬ 
tressing  t«)  the  last  degree.-  The  resistance  W'hicli  nature  tdfer^,  whether 
in  the  reliietanev  with  which  it  yields  to  gradual  decay,  or  in  the  fear¬ 
ful  Struggles  witli  which,  at  the  iminedlale  season  of  dissolution,  it 
soautiiaes  atteaijits  to  U'^sert  its  rights,  proclaims  with  terrihle  elo- 
(juniee  the  origin  of  deaJi.  and  sutlieiently  indirates  that  it  is  not  a 
priantive  law  of  our  being,  !mt  the  result  <»f  some  aw-ful  derangement, 
the  fruit  and  oifsiiring  of  the  curse.  A  very  slender  portion,  however, 
of  the  circumstnnees  wliieli  are  attendant  on  the  dejiarture  of  n  ginal 
man,  are  cogiiisahle  hv  spectators  and  friends,  and  these  are  such  ns 
for  the  most  part  they  \vt*ulil  he  willing  to  firego  ;  hut  the  gloomy  side 
is  iiiriied  towards  the  earth,  and  the  jiains,  the  convulsions,  and  the 
strife,  are  hut  tlie  frown  w  hich  gathers  on  the  monster’s  hrow,  the  last 
tragedv,  designed  to  illustrate  iheRoleinn  truth,  that  “  it  is  un  evil  and 
a  latter  thing  to  sin  against  (rod It  is  perniiltod  us  sometiim^s,  in 
relief  of  tlu-se,  to  witness  the  triumph  of  faith,  the  serenity  of  Impc, 
aiul  even  the  sprightliness  of  joy,  hut  these  arc  Imt  faint  tf>ken8  <»f  the 
real  condition  of  the  departing  spirit;  the  solid  peace,  the  holy  anti¬ 
cipations,  the  mental  song,  dimly  discerned  and  indistinct ly  he:vrtl  hy 
many,  are  felt  only  hy  one  ;  the  deliglited  intercourse  with  (okI,  the 
estliaate  formed  of  his  favour  and  his  love,  the  Hush  of  conscious  sta- 
hility  though  lieart  and  though  flesh  are  failing,  w-ith  the  last  snhiime 
act,  “  Into  thine  hands  I  ccnninit  my  spirit,  for  thou  liast  redeemed 
me,  D  Lord  (tod  of  truth,” — invest  this  ever.!  with  a  glory  which  can 
he  l)ut  partially  di8cl(>sed :  these  arc  sacred  exercises,  comlucteil  fre- 
qaeiitlv  in  the  silence  of  thought,  the  noiseless  pluming  of  those  wings 
on  which  the  spirit  is  just  about  to  ascend.  Tliere  is  a  beautiful  siin- 
plicitv  impressed  on  the  conduct  of  the  saint  in  the  season  of  death. 
His  dionghts,  how-ever  discursive  they  may  have  been  during  the  pe- 
riml  of  life,  are  gathered  home  ,*  and  any  tendency  to  derange  or  distort 
the  Christian  scheme,  is  corrected  ;  he  occupies  a  jmsition  from  which 
he  sees  things  as  they  are,  from  wliieli  tintli  is  to  he  beheld  in  all  its 
various  and  beautiful  ]>roportions ;  he  di^erns  with  a  vividness  jk*cu- 
llar  to  Ills  circumstances  the  tilings  that  a’-e  excellent ;  his  eye  rests  un 
the  bright  centre  of  tlic  C’hristian  sclieme ;  he  is  absorbed  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  “  Christ  and  liim  crucified  he  no  longer  speculates,  hut 
aets,  and  loses  sight  of  the  attendant  8])leiulour  of  the  Gospel  in  its  iii- 
^timahle  worth,  and  simply  boasts  in  that  name  by  whicli  **  life  and 
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iinuiurtiility  arc  brought  to  light  A  mysterious  change,  moreover, 
})UH»es  u|>oii  his  soul ;  if  he  has  imbibed  error  in  his  career,  it  is  dis- 

!ierM‘d ;  if  he  has  contracted  defilement,  it  is  cleansed  and  removed ; 

»c  draws  so  near  the  confines  of  heaven,  that  whatever  is  gross  and 
uncongenial  with  it  can  lU)  longer  survive ;  he  is  in  collision  with  eter- 
nitv,  and  the  dross  of  time  cannot  sustain  the  sh(»ck.  The  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  consummated,  and  he  ascends  from  earth  morally  pre- 
])ared  for  his  high  destination,  a  fit  companion  for  the  “  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect 

‘  But  further  than  this,  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  Ixdieve,  that  the 
scene  attracts  the  notice,  and  engiiges  the  attention  of  angels ;  these 
ministering  spirits,  who  may  have  often  smiled  on  him  in  his  course, 
d(*scend  to  guard  the  servant  of  Gml  in  his  final  conflict.  The  last 
effort  of  the  malignant  pt>wers  is  alxiut  to  be  made ;  that  contest  which 
in  the  estimation  4)f  the  expiring  saint  Inis  so  often  aj)peared  doubtful, 
is  aliuut  to  close,  the  destination  of  an  immortal  being  to  be  decidetl ;  the 
scene  is  c;irried  on  under  the  eye  of  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  ;  and  the 
messengers  of  Jehovah  will  not  abandon  their  trust,  until  they  have 
watched  the  last  effort,  and  crowned  the  combatant  u  ith  success.  Un¬ 
der  the  siiine  auspices,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  that  the  liberated  spirit 
ascends  t(»  the  presence  of  the  .Saviour, — “  and  it  came  to  ])as8,  that  the 
iH'ggar  died,  and  was  curried  by  angels  into  Abraham’s  lM>som,"— al¬ 
though  the  pleasures  of  the  ascending  saint,  the  delight  of  his  benevo¬ 
lent  convoy,  and  the  holy  and  august  solemnities  which  are  attendant 
on  their  entrance  to  tlie  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  are  enchanting 
parts  of  the  stupendous  subject  which  are  concealed  from  us,  as  by  u 
veil  of  light ;  but  to  imagine  that  such  events  occur  unnoticed,  or  that 
they  are  but  slightly  felt,  is  at  varianct*  with  their  significance  and 
magnitnde,  as  well  as  with  tlie  interest  which,  as  we  are  instructed 
to  Indieve,  the  angels  of  God  nre  accustomed  to  take  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  faithful.  And  may  we  not  supjxise,  without  ])resump- 
tion,  that  this  law  extends  to  tlie  Son  (»f  Man  himself,  and  that  he  of 
whom  the  jirophet  testifies,  *•  He  shall  sec  of  the  travail  of  his  soul 
and  shall  1h‘  satisfied  ”,  experiences  an  augmentation  of  bliss  when  the 

{mrehasc  of  his  agonies  first  appt  ars  before  him  ?  And  surely  if  there 
)e  seasons  of  unusual  joy,  if  there  be  occasions  of  deejier  gratitude  and 
of  more  rapturous  welcome,  such  a  season  has  recently  wcurred  in 
heaven,  and  may  not  the  elevation  of  their  praises  form  a  brilliant  con¬ 
trast  to  the  profundity  of  our  regret  ?  ’ 

^V  c  arc  happy  to  undcrstaiul,  that  a  complete  and  arranged 
edition  of  Mr.  llall’s  Works  has  been  iindertakeii  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  family. 


NOTICES. 


Art.  IX.  and  Tables  of  Chronoioguand  Genealogy;  selected 

aiul  translated  from  ISIonsieur  Koch's  Tableau  des  HevolutioHS  de 
f  Europe.  4to,  half-bound.  Price  Bj.  Loudon.  1B31. 

Wk  are  glad  to  see  that  the  cha-sms  of  which  w'e  have  repeatedly  com¬ 
plained,  are  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  filling  up.  The  cheap  and  un¬ 
pretending  publication  now  lying  l)efore  us,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
and  most  useful  companions  to  early  reading  that  has  ever  passed 
through  our  hands.  Nor  will  it  be  found  unacceptable  as  a  ready  and 
convenient  manual  for  reference  in  more  advanced  studies.  It  con¬ 
tains  seven  maps,  upon  a  small  scale,  but  nimtly  and  distinctly  en- 
gmved  and  coloured  ;  exhibiting  the  distribution  of  European  govern¬ 
ments,  1.  Under  the  Western  Empire.  2.  Late  in  the  nfth  century. 
3.  Under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  4.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century.  Almut  the  year  1074.  0.  Almut  the  year  1300. 
7.  In  the  year  1453.  This  is  followed  by  a  Chronological  Table  of 
the  Revolutions  of  Europe,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Em¬ 
pire  to  the  j)eacc  of  Paris  in  1814.  A  series  of  thirty-eight  genealo¬ 
gical  Tables,  comprising  the  succession,  connexion,  and  derivation  of 
all  the  European  dynasties,  during  the  same  i)eriiKl,  closes  the  book. 
The  value  of  these  genealogies  is  exceedingly  increased  by  the  dense 
compression  of  historical  facts  and  dates,  which  pervades  the  tables, 
without  injuring  their  distinctness.  Koch's  excellent  work  on  the 
Revolutions  of  Europe  has,  w’c  believe,  been  translated  for  Constable's 
^Miscellany,  but,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  without  the  tables:  these 
are  now  supplied.  It  is  not,  however,  in  conjunction  with  Koch 
al(»ne  that  this  atlas  is  valuable  :  it  elucidates  all  the  great  works  ou 
naMlern  history  and  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  W'ill  be  found  usually 
available  for  the  purposes  of  general  reference. 


Art.  X.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and  Archaeology  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  including  the  Words  used  by  Old  and  ]\fodern 
Authors,  in  treating  of  Architectural  and  other  Antiquities  ;  with 
Etymology,  Definition,  Description,  and  historical  Elucidation. 
Also,  Bitigraphical  Notices  of  Ancient  Architects.  By  John 
Britton,  F.S.A.  Royal  8vo.  Part  I.  Price  \2s.  Four  Sheets 
and  twelve  Engravings.  London.  1830. 

Wb  have  given  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Britton's  title-page ;  and  wc 
niight  dismiss  the  w'ork  with  the  simple  observation,  that  it  appears, 
far  as  executed,  fully  to  keep  the  promise  there  held  out.  Wc 
^all,  however,  add,  that  such  a  publication  was  exceedingly  wanted, 
»n(l  that  it  would  have  been  worth  comparatively  little,  had  it  come 
forth  without  an  extensive  apparatus  of  illustrative  engravings.  In  its 
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present  state,  it  will  be  found  to  supply  a  somewhat  inconvenient  de- 
rtciency  ;  and  we  ho|M‘  that  a  liir^e  sale  may  indemnify  the  pnblishm 
ft>r  their  liberal  outlay.  Mr.  Britton  has  done  his  part  well.  His 
selection  of  subjects  is  judicious,  his  theories  are  sound,  and  his  ex- 
]danations  will  be  found  comjirehensive  and  clear.  We  have,  in 
ticular,  been  much  pleased  with  the  article  on  the  Arch :  it  containi 
much  and  clever  discussion,  skilfully  compresseil.  The  facts  arc  amply 
stated,  and  authorities  frivly  cited,  without  verbiage  on  the  one  hand, 
or  obscure  brevity  on  the  other.  We  w  ish  31  r.  13.  all  the  success  that 
he  deserves ;  he  netnl  not  ask  for  more. 


Art.  XI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Nearly  ready,  3Ioinorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  including  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  aiid  Kcclesiastical  History  of  England  from  the  Decease  of 
Klisal>eth  to  the  Alnlicatiim  of  James  II.  By  H<»l»ert  Vaughan, 
Author  of  “The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wyclilfe.'*  2  Vols.  bvo.  In 
coin]M)8ing  the  almvc  work,  the  Writer  has  given  careful  attention  to 
the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  ;  and  has  eudeavouml  to 
st'parate  the  story  of  our  liberties  and  religion,  under  the  Stuart 
Princes,  from  the  partial  colouring  so  frequently  bcstow'ed  u^mn  it. 

In  the  press,  A  Text  Book  of  Popery,  comj)rising  a  brief  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  Translation  of  its  DoctriinU  Decrees,  and 
copious  extracts  from  the  Catechism  j)ublished  by  its  authority ;  with 
Notes  and  lllustnitions ;  the  whole  intended  to  furnish  a  correct  and 
complete  View'  of  the  Theological  System  of  PojMjry.  By  J.  M. 
Cramp.  In  one  Volume,  12mo. 

In  the  press,  A  new  Edition,  in  one  Volume,  12mo,  of  the  ^lemoirs 
of  the  late  Jane  Taylor,  by  her  Brotlier  Isaac  Taylor. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  12nio,  The  Truths  of  Revelation  demon¬ 
strated  by  an  Apjwal  to  existing  ^lonunients.  Sculpture,  Gems, 
IMedals,  and  Coins.  By  a  Fellow'  of  several  learned  Societies. 

In  the  press,  (to  In'  publisluHl  by  Subscription,)  Original  Hymns; 
composi'd  chiefly  during  Seasons  of  3Ientul  Trial  and  Iknlily  Af¬ 
fliction.  By  3Irs.  8.  C\K:ks.  18mo. 

Prejiaring  for  publication,  a  short  Series  of  interesting  Essays, 
adapted  to  the  Understandings  of  young  Persons,  on  the  Evidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
great  and  manifold  Advantagt*s  which  have  accrued  to  31  unkind  fmm 
Christianity' ;  with  the  8up|)oseil  Reflections  of  an  Enlightenetl  Heathen 
in  Judea,  m  the  time  of  Christ.  By  3Ir.  R.  Ainslie,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  Edinburgh,  Author  of  the  “  Father’s  Gift.” 

In  the  press,  A  new  Edition  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew 
Fuller,  which  w'ill  contain  several  Pieces  not  In'forc  publislicd,  and  an 
Original  Life.  To  lie  cimi prised  in  five  Volumes,  8vo. 
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IVrpftrinp  for  publication,  A  Second  Series  of  Tales  of  a  PhysiciaiK* 
Bv  W.  II.  Harrison. 

Propariiig  for  publication,  the  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ascertainotl ;  or,  the  Bible  onnplete  without  the  Api»crypha  and 
unwritten  Traditions.  By  Archibald  Alexander,  J).l).,  Pnifessor  of 
Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Prliiceton, 
\cw  Jersey.  With  Introductory  Remarks  by  John  M orison,  D.D., 
of  Trevor  Chapel,  Brompton. 

Dr.  Twins  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  Mental  De- 
ranireinent,  in  wliich  the  subject  of  Insanity  will  be  considered  in  all 
its  Bearings,  Statistical,  Pathological,  Preventive,  and  i'urative.  In 
this  Work,  Dr.  U.  will  treat  generally  on  Nervous  Ailments,  and  their 
Connexion  with  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  other  organs. 

In  the  press,  a  Posthumous  \'olume  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Thomson,  8vo.  Also,  a  Posthumous  V’olume  of  Sermons, 
bv  Sir  Henry  IMoncriefF  Wellwood,  Bart,  D.D.,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  St.  Cnthbert’s,  Edinburgh. 

In  the  press.  The  Cabinet  for  Youth,  containing  Narratives,  Sketch- 
M  and  Anecdotes,  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Youth. 
Edited  by  the  Authors  of  the  Odd  Wdume,  &c.  18mo. 

In  tlie  ])ress.  Popular  Reflections*  on  the  Legislative  Support  of 
Parochial  Schools  and  a  Parochial  Ministry.  By  Rev.  J.  Wilson, 
minister  of  Irvine.  12mo. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Morris  is  preparing  a  brief  Memoir,  in  1  Vol.  8vo.,  of 
the  late  eminent  and  deei)Iy-lamciitcd  Robert  Hall,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  month  of  May. 

Preparing  for  publication,  a  complete  and  arranged  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  the  late  Rev.  Rol)ert  Hall,  A.M.,  comprising  some  unpub¬ 
lished  Manuscripts,  and  a  Selection  from  his  Letters  :  to  udiich  will  be 
prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  This  Work  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  family. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Part  I.  of  a  Dictionary  of  Scriptural 
Ty|>e8,  accompanied  with  Essays,  illustrative  of  the  application  of 
them  in  the  Explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Airs.  Sherwood, 
Author  of  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer,”  &c. 

In  the  press,  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Temperament  in  modi¬ 
fying  Dyspepsia,  or  Inuigcstion.  By  Dr.  Tliomas  Mayo,  Physician 

II.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bubbage*s  Table  of  Logarithms  is  nearly ' 
rwidy  for  publication. 

Da  the  1st  of  April  will  be  published,  Richard  Baynes's  General 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  all  Languages  Jind  Classes  of  Literature,  con- 
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sitting  of  alwve  Nine  Thuusaml  Articles,  many  curious  and  rare,  ia 
one  large  vol.  Hvo. 

In  the  press,  the  Rt'cords  of  a  Good  Man’s  Life.  Ry  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  Author  of  “  May  You  Like  It.”  “  The 
Fire  Side  Bm>k,*’  ^c. 

A  new  edition  is  pn*paring,  of  The  Deliverance  of  Switzerland,  &c. 
By  H.  C.  l)t*akin.  In  |>ost  Hvo. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  a  Second  Edition  of  his  Portraits  of  the 
Dead.  In  one  volume,  foulscsip  Hvo. 

A  bt'autiful  little  work,  entitled  The  Rectory  of  Valehead 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Cambridge,  is  again  at  press. 
This  Third  Editimi  will  have  considerable  additions,  and  is  cx|)ected 
to  bt»  ready  early  in  April. 

In  the  ]>ress,  the  History  of  Abniham,  in  a  course  of  Lectures.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Blunt,  A.M.,  C  unite  of  Chelsea,  Ike,  Author  of  “The 
History  of  Jacob,”  “  The  History  of  Peter,”  &c. 


Art.  XH.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


UlOGRArilV. 


Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Ol)erlin, 
Pastor  of  WaldUach.  New  Edition,  l^mo.  75. 


rnucATios. 

A  Treatise  on  Dt'cini.nl  Parts  and  Vul- 
fjar  Frartions  for  the  I’ sc  of  Scluwls.  Hy 
Alfred  Day,  A.M.  lUino.  'is, 

siism.LANroi's. 

Narrative  of  the  Apjx»intmrnt  of  the 
Hrv.  'nionia.s  IMundell,  to  the  C'haplaincy 
of  the  ProtestJint  Dissenters*  (rrammar 
Sehoul,  Mill  Hill,  and  the  cause  of  his 
Uemoval.  hvo.  ts.  iuL 

Ueply  to  the  Rev.  John  Dyer’s  I/ettcr 
to  Jolin  Rroadley  Wilson,  Emj.  By  J. 
Marshman.  D.D.  Together  with 'I'houglits 
upon  the  Discussions  which  have  arisen 
from  the  Separation  between  the  Baptist 
MiMioiuiry  Society  and  the  Seramjrore 
Missionaries.  By  W.  Carey,  D.D.  Also, 
a  Communicatit>n  on  the  same  Subject, 
By  the  Hev.  W.  Robinson  of  Calcutta,  and 
an  Ap|x*al  by  the  Seram|H)re  Missionaries. 
8vn.  Is. 

Review  of  Two  Pam|>hlets  by  the  Rev. 
John  Dyer,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Carey  and 
W,  Yates.  In  Twelve  Ix'ttcrs  to  the  Rev. 
John  Foster.  By  J.  C.  Marshman.  li. 

TIIVOIOCT. 

The  Destinies  of  the  British  Empire, 


and  the  Duties  of  British  Christians  at  the 
present  Crisis.  In  Four  Ix.*ctures.  By 
the  Rev.  William  'Diorp,  of  Bristol  8vo. 

A  Sermon  occasionetl  by  the  Death  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.  By  Thomas 
Swan,  of  Birmingham.  Is. 

Ivetas  Privata.  The  Book  of  Private 
Devotion.  With  an  lntro<luctory  Essay, 
Ac.  Chiefly  from  the  Writings  of  Ilann^ 
More.  25.  in  cloth.  Ss.  in  morocco. 

Discourses  on  Subjects  connt?ctcd  with 
Prophecy.  By  Dr.  J.  Pve  Smith,  Dr.  J. 
Fletcher,  Rev.  W.  Orinc,  Dr.  Collyer,  Dr. 
H.  F.  Burder,  Rev.  R.  Vaughan,  Rev.  J. 
M orison.  Rev.  J.  P.  Dobson,  Rev.  A. 
Reetl,  Dr.  R.  Winter.  1  vol.  8vo.  I2i. 
boards. 

The  Prosperity  of  a  Christian  Church. 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  Chelsea,  on  com¬ 
mencing  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office. 
By  Joseph  Belcher.  Hvo.  l5. 

On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  By  *J.  I*ye  Smith,  D.D. 
Hvo.  Is.  tid. 

Counsels  for  the  Communion  Table; 
or.  Persuasives  to  an  Immediate  Obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  with  Direc¬ 
tions  and  Encouragements  to  stated  Com¬ 
municants.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  containing  many  Important  Sugg^ 
tions  on  the  Subject  of  the  Eucharist 
By  John  Morison,  D.  D.  Author  of 
•*  Counsels  to  a-  Newly  Wedded  Pair,”  to 

Sunday  School  Teachers,”  &c«  Ac. 


